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HAT answer the Navy Depart- 

ment will make to Admiral 
Sims’s charges, it is entirely too early 
to forecast. But it is of the first 
importance that the public should 
understand from the start the exact 
character of the simplest of those 
charges, and the one that has at- 
tracted the greatest amount of atten- 
tion. Admiral Sims does not say, as 
many of the newspaper defenses of 
the Navy Department represent, that 
the Department was half-hearted in 
its conduct of operations throughout 
the war. So far as this aspect of the 
matter is concerned, the stress is all 
on delay—on the precious time that 
was lost in the early period of the 
war. Admiral Sims’s express state- 
ment on the point is as follows: 


13. For some reason, which has never been 
explained, the Navy Department, during the 
first six months of the war, failed to put into 
actual practice a whole-hearted policy of co- 
operation with the Allies—a policy required for 


the winning of the war with the least pos- 
sible delay. (The italics are ours.) 

It is no answer to this charge, nor 
to the detailed statements to similar 
effect, that we did ultimately do 
splendid service in codéperation with 
the British Navy. Still less does Sec- 
retary Daniels’s own statement, in 
rebuttal of Admiral Sims, that the 
primary duty of the American Navy 
was to safeguard the transports that 
carried our boys overseas have any 
bearing upon this issue. We did not 
begin to transport troops in any con- 
siderable numbers until long after 
the period during which the half- 
heartedness of which Admiral Sims 
so bitterly complains was exhibited. 
The Navy Department should have, 
and will have, a fair hearing for its 
side of the case. But it must meet 
specific allegations with specific facts. 
We all know that the war was won, 
and that the American Navy played 
a great part in winning it. But the 
facts of 1917 must stand on their 
own bottom, and can not be shut out 
from view by merely pointing to the 
victory of 1918. 


‘TE the Senate ratifies the treaty, 

subject to the proposed reserva- 
tions,” says the New Republic, “he 
[President Wilson] will not have ac- 
complished any of the constructive 
political objects which he sought to 
accomplish when he proposed the 
entrance of this country into the 
war.” Whatever objects Mr. Wilson 
may, in his own mind, have “sought 
to accomplish,” he did not “propose” 
them to the Congress or to the people 
of the United States. The clear im- 
plication of the New Republic’s state- 
ment is that unless these “construc- 
tive political objects” were to be the 


- sure result of the war, we were not 


justified in standing with the other 
free peoples of the world in their 
resistance to the German militarist 
autocracy, even after the outrages 


committed by it upon our own rights 
had passed the limits of endurance. 
That this is the real mental attitude 
of the semi-Bolshevist intellectual 
coterie in this country, there is 
abundant reason to believe; but they 
are very careful to avoid any frank 
expression of it. 


PEAKER Sweet has not mended 

his case by the announcement 
that he is going to rest it on specific 
facts which are said to have been dis- 
covered in relation to the personal 
conduct of the five Socialist Assem- 
blymen. When he summoned them 
to the bar of the House and asked for 
their immediate suspension, he put 
the proposal on no such grounds. If 
he had done so, everybody would at 
once have seen the impropriety of 
passing sentence of suspension be- 
fore the facts were investigated. If 
he has a good case, he has horribly 
muddled it; and whether he has a 
good case or not, he has done the 
Socialist cause a service which only 
the prompt and sincere repudiation of 
his position by leading citizens, by 
public organizations, and by the press, 
has prevented from being of the 
most signal advantage to it. 


N@ a campaign of education, but 

what is much better, a natural 
process of education, is what the 
American people are in these days go- 
ing through upon the subject of free 
speech. During a number of years 
past—for the period dates far back 
of the war—the issue has been 
clouded by irrelevancies. Many good 
people were stirred up to indignation 
over supposed violations of the right 
of free speech which were really 
nothing more than the assertion of 
common sense and decency as against 
obstreperous antics. On the other 
hand, many were so incensed by the 
Bouck White type of thing that they 
thoughtlessly went to extremes in the 
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advocacy of repression. The case of 
the Rev. Percy Grant is one of the 
things that should help to clarify gen- 
eral thought on the question. To in- 
terfere with his freedom to say what 
he thinks about the deportations, or 
about socialism, would be an outrage, 
and we believe that nearly all men of 
sense recognize this, or will soon rec- 
ognize it. Upon those who do not, 
it is extremely desirable to impress a 
realization of the stupidity of any 
such suppression from the standpoint 
of policy. It is not only that such 
persecution breeds a hundred advo- 
vates to one that it suppresses; the 
worst of it is that once it becomes 
understood that radical clergymen 
will be gagged, the value of what con- 
servative clergymen may say will 
be reduced to very near zero. 


T was not surprising that Mayor 
Hylan should start the sale of 
“bonds” to finance the propaganda of 
the “Irish Republic” by officially ad- 
mitting De Valera to the freedom of 
the city. It was only natural that 
Assemblyman Edward J. Flynn 
should introduce a resolution at Al- 
bany indorsing the sale of these 
“bonds.” But that the Assembly 
should actually pass that resolution, 
as it promptly proceeded to do, will 
be a_ shock to citizens who have 
thought of that body as, on the whole, 
possessing in a fair degree the sense 
of official responsibility. 


N a letter sent to Lord Curzon, the 
two representatives of the Sinn 
Feiners at Paris denounced the 
League of Nations as “a monument 
of English hypocrisy, entombing the 
liberties of millions of men in Ire- 
land, Egypt, Dutch South Africa, 
Persia, India, and the Far East.” 
However that may be, these British 
tombs can not be so bad as the cata- 
combs of ancient Rome. There is no 
subterranean wail in the voice of 
General Jannie Smuts, and when- 
ever he raises it in his South African 
grave it sounds much more like a 
message from Sir Robert Cecil than 
an echo of the sentiments of De Va- 
lera. The other millions entombed to 
which the letter refers are the same 
that are promised excavation by the 





heralds of Bolshevism. Sinn Fein is 
one of the many forces, now astir all 
over the world, that work indirectly 
for the spread of that plague by its 
agitation against the chief hygienic 
organization, the British Empire. 


HE Zionist organization of Amer- 
ica is planning a campaign to 
raise $10,000,000 for immediate work 
in Palestine. Land for the new im- 
migrants will have to be purchased, 
and be made habitable by the de- 
velopment on a large scale of natural 
resources. Work already in progress 
in Palestine must be maintained and 
developed, such as the Hebrew edu- 
cational system, public welfare work, 
extermination of malaria, and im- 
provement of housing conditions. 
Funds are also needed for the work 
which is being done for Palestine in 
the United States. The organization 
does not limit its appeal to Jews only, 
and it is justified in trusting to a gen- 
erous response from outside by the 
fact that among the members of the 
National Advisory Committee of the 
Palestine Restoration Fund are some 
of the leading Christians of the land. 


TRANGE news it is which the 

Vienna correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung has reported to 
his paper. If we are to believe him, 
an offensive and defensive alliance 
has been concluded between Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia. There is at this 
moment only one enemy that jeopar- 
dizes the very existence of the Aus- 
trian people, and the only way effect- 
ively to fight that enemy is by an 
economic union with Czecho-Slovakia. 
The visit of Mr. Benes, the Czech 
Foreign Minister, to Paris, just a 
month ago, coinciding with Dr. Ren- 
ner’s presence at the French capital, 
and the latter’s subsequent departure 
for Prague, were generally believed 
to prognosticate an understanding be- 
tween the two republics, under which 
Czecho-Slovakia would come to the 
economic rescue of starving Austria. 
But we fail to see why a military 
alliance should be contemplated by 
a country that is in danger of soon 
having not a soldier left physically 
fit for service, nor a child alive for 
whose sake it needs to be saved. 


bet seprnpnsccamigal by the people is 

progressing. The New York 
Tribune offers an opportunity to the 
plainest citizen to help write the Re- 
publican platform, and holds out as a 
further inducement the offer of vary- 
ing quantities of perfectly good 48- 
cent dollars to be awarded to those 
who submit the best planks. The 
project is wholly commendable. Even 
if the platform resulting from this 
sort of communal composition is not 
the one that is finally adopted, it can- 
not fail to have its influence. But 
its chief value appears in the prob- 
able effect on the amateur plank- 
makers themselves. They must 
sharpen their wits as well as their 
pens against a time, soon to come, 
when no citizen unfurnished with his 
plank can venture out without risk 
of ostracism. 


a a Presidential election in 

the offing, one of the things we 
ought to be thinking about is public 
economy. And the thing that would 
enable us to think clearly about it is 
a budget system, for it would give us, 
for the first time, an accurate pic- 
ture of what the Government was 
trying to do with our money. 

When you take out of productive 
industry some $5,000,000,000 a year 
in taxes, everybody is hit. The big 
man and the little man have to help 
pay the bill. Now, so far as any por- 
tion of this $5,000,000,000 represents 
wasted effort, duplication or overlap- 
ping of endeavor, or unwise ventures 
on the part of the Government, a 
budget system will at least uncover 
the facts. 

What we want is a business sys- 
tem in Washington. Unless all pres- 
ent signs fail, the Select Committee 
on the Budget of the Senate will pass 
a bill which will go to conference. 
The result of that conference will 
probably be a compromise bill which 
will set up a fairly good budget sys- 
tem. It will not provide for a com- 
plete system, for that will come only 
after our people are sufficiently 
aroused to demand the necessary re- 
forms in the rules of Conrgess. When 
high-minded, public-spirited men like 
Taft, Butler, and scores of others, go 
to Washington to add the weight of 
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their judgment and experience in 
favor of establishing a sound budget 
system, the least the individual citi- 
zen can do is to tell his representa- 
tives in Congress to push through 
now real budgetary reforms. 


HERE are books enough. How tu 

get them distributed is the prob- 
lem—how to get them into hands 
that grope blindly for them and in 
vain, hands that have never yet 
sensed the comfortable heft of a 
book. The war taught us that we 
were not so literate a people as we 
thought we were. But the war also 
brought literature to many who had 
been deprived of it. America was 
equal to the occasion, and the soldier 
and the sailor were liberally fur- 
nished with books. America’s four 
million in arms read greedily; read 
for entertainment, finding relief from 
dull routine and relaxation after 
strenuous endeavor ; read, too, for in- 
struction in the highly technical mat- 
ter in which they were suddenly 
called upon to excel. Most of them 
are once more plain citizens. But 
they do not propose to do without the 
pleasure and utility of books. 


QF the many forms of energy that 

were organized for war purposes 
none has a fairer field in time of 
peace, a clearer call to continue its 
work, than the American Library 
Association. If it was the generosity 
of the American people that provided 
the funds, it was the A. L. A. that got 
the books into the hands of the boys. 
This group of some few thousand or- 
ganized librarians has, now that the 
war is over, vast stores of books on 
hand; and, more than that, it has 
some very definite notions of what to 
do with them, and an organization to 
carry out their plans. The wiser ase 
of our growing flood of books and 
journals, and the wider spread of 
good books and journals, is the gist 
of the programme it has set before 
itself. 

It proposes to keep the navy and 
the merchant marine supplied with 
books. In the Coast Guard and 
Lighthouse service there are some 
9,000 men to whom books spell all the 
difference between life and mere dull 


existence. There are service men still 
in hospitals, or taking the first halting 
steps in civil life, to whom books are 
bread and more than bread. There 
is the blinded veteran with his deli- 
cate exploring finger, who if he can 
get the right sort of books can re- 
cover some great part of the light 
that has been lost to him. So much 
is largely a continuation of the A. L. 
A.’s war work. There are to be met, 
besides, the conditions which sent so 
many illiterates before the Draft 
Boards. There are rural and moun- 
tain communities, logging camps and 
mining camps, oil towns, industrial 
plants, which through their country 
libraries and other agencies can be 
furnished with the books they so des- 
perately need. The enlarged pro- 
gramme of the A. L. A. deserves the 
same hearty support that it received 
in war-time. 


[' is to be hoped that the Federal 

Prohibition commissars will go 
about the stern business of adminis- 
tering the law without adding to its 
horrors by expatiating on the ethical 
aspects of the matter. Said one of 
them the other night, addressing a 
huge assemblage of clergymen: ““The 
passions, the appetites, and the de- 
sires of men made it necessary for 
the promulgation of the Ten Com- 
mandments.” No doubt if our Pro- 
hibition friends had been present 
when that desirable piece of legisla- 
tion was promulgated they would 
have seen to it that it was accom- 
panied by an adequate enforcement 
act. As it is, for a good deal more 
than half of the Ten Commandments 
there is now no external compulsion 
whatever. “Yet,” as the commissar 
says, “they still stand and are obeyed 
by the great mass of the American 
people.” Temperance, which is the 
only ethical aspect of prohibition, 
has also been held a cardinal virtue, 
and its obverse, gluttony, a deadly 
sin. For most people the one has 
not been perhaps the most difficult of 
the virtues nor the other the most 


_ tempting of vices. But with our new 


idea of “making it easy to be good” 
we may end by making it so darned 
easy to be good that nobody will take 
any interest in it. 


The World’s Economic 


Restoration 


N line with efforts that have been 
made, from time to time, for many 
months past, but more impressive 
than any that has preceded it, is the 
statement and appeal issued last week 
by eminent public men and financiers 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
and the neutral nations of Europe. 
It recommends, so far as this country 
is concerned, 


that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States designate representatives of commerce 
and finance to meet forthwith (the matter be- 
ing of the greatest urgency) with those of 
other countries chiefly concerned, which should 
include the United Kingdom and the British 
dominions, France, Belgium, Italy, Japan, Ger- 
many, Austria, the neutral countries of Europe, 
the United States and the chief exporting 
countries of South America, for the purpose 
of examining the situation briefly set forth 
below and to recommend upon the basis of 


authentic information what action in the vari- 
ous countries is advisable among the peoples 
interested in reviving and maintaining inter- 


national commerce. 

The statement which accompanies 
this recommendation does more than 
merely “set forth the situation.” It 
points out the defects of policy which 
must be removed, as a condition pre- 
cedent to the possibility of any rem- 
edy ; and, while not going into details, 
it lays down the principles which 
should guide remedial effort when 
that condition has been fulfilled. 

In the very first line the memoran- 
dum justly places the disorganization 
of the monetary medium. The memo- 
randum opens with these words: 


The war has left to conqueror and con- 
quered alike the problem of finding means 
effectively to arrest and counteract the centin- 
uous growth in the volume of outstanding 
money and of Government obligations ‘and 
its concomitant, the constant increase of prices. 


Unless this process is stopped, “the 
depreciation of money, it is to be 
feared, will continue, wiping out the 
savings of the past and leading to a 
gradual but persistent spreading of 
bankruptcy and anarchy in Europe.” 
Before a country can be brought 
within the scope of any large scheme 
for the supply of credit, it must 
“bring its current expenditure within 
the compass of its receipts from tax- 
ation and other regular income.” So 
far as Germany and Austria are con- 
cerned, it will be the duty of their 
conquerors to see to it that this con- 
dition shall not be made impossible 
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of fulfillment by the burden of the 
indemnity. They must be required 
to do all that the most drastic prac- 
ticable taxation can effect; but to 
press them to the point of insolvency, 
or of a disastrous lowering of the 
standard of living, would be ruinous 
to conquerors as well as conquered. 

With these necessary conditions 
supposed to be fulfilled, the memoran- 
dum sets forth the general character 
of the international codperation 
through which the supply of the nec- 
essary credits may be obtained. It 
must come chiefly from “those coun- 
tries where the trade balance and 
the exchanges are favorable” ; it must 
be furnished only “so far as it is ab- 
solutely necessary to restore produc- 
tive processes,” and thus not obvi- 
ate the necessity of those efforts and 
sacrifices on the part of the people of 
the borrowing country which are 
essential to the restoration of equili- 
brium; so far as possible, the assist- 
ance should leave “national and 
international trade free from the 
restrictive control of governments” ; 
the loans offered to the public should 
be on such terms as to “attract the real 
savings of the individual, otherwise 
inflation [in the lending country] 
would be increased” ; and the borrow- 
ing country must give such preferred 
standing, and such guarantees, to the 
loans as will provide the best availa- 
ble security. 

In all this, there is nothing novel; 
but the circumstance that it accords 
with the views previously expressed 
by so many leading financiers and 
publicists does not detract from its 
value. The importance of the pro- 
posal arises, indeed, from the fact 
that, backed by the weight of its sign- 
ers, and coming at a time when all the 
world is ready to recognize the ur- 
gency of the need, it is to be hoped 
that the appeal will result in accom- 
plishing at last that concerted action 
which individual exhortations to the 
same effect have failed to bring 
about. By far the largest share in 
the great work of financial and in- 
dustrial restoration of Europe must 
fall upon the United States, and the 
one thing needful is that a plan shall 
be matured which will draw out for 
the purpose the enormous, the incom- 


parable, resources of our country. 
That this should be done by voluntary 
investment, and not by governmental 
benevolence, is essential to sound pro- 
gress; and in order to draw out that 
investment, it is necessary that a 
plan for establishing credits upon a 
solid basis, and directing the credits 
to the right ends, shall be formulated. 

While it is with the restoration of 
normal conditions in Europe that the 
memorandum is concerned, it would 
be well for us to take to ourselves 
one very important part of its mes- 
sage. “The continuous growth of 
outstanding money and of Govern- 
ment obligations, and its concomi- 
tant, the constant increase of prices,” 
is a phenomenon which has been just 
as manifest in this country as in Eu- 
rope. It is a thousand pities that, 
six months ago, when the Govern- 
ment first turned its attention to the 
general question of high prices—or 
“high cost of living” —it directed pub- 
lic interest to matters which, in this 
respect, are of quite negligible magni- 
tude, instead of clearly recognizing 
the dominant part which expansion 
of the monetary medium—both by 
bank credits and by the actual issue 
of circulating notes—has played in 
the raising of the price-level. If 
“profiteering,” and hoarding by spec- 
ulators, have been anything more 
than mere natural accompaniments 
of a rise of prices which would have 
taken place just the same in their 
absence, they have at most been fac- 
tors of utterly insignificant impor- 
tance. Slack production has, ofcourse, 
contributed a large share, but even 
that has been a minor cause in com- 
parison with the expansion of the 
monetary medium. 

One reason for the failure to ap- 
preciate the truth of this matter has 
been the extremely unusual relation 
between the state of the currency in 


_our own country and the value of 


gold. In ordinary times, any expan- 
sion in the volume of the monetary 
medium in our country, beyond the 
increase in the volume of its produc- 
tive activity, would tend to drive gold 
out of the country, and this would 
check or prevent the rise of prices 
that the expansion would otherwise 
produce. There might be a consid- 


erable temporary disturbance, but 
the level of prices would not be per- 
manently raised, except to the ex- 
tent that the entire level of prices in 
the gold-standard world was raised, 
which would be no great matter. But 
in these times we are ourselves the 
only one of the great commercial na- 
tions of the world that maintains the 
gold standard; no common level of 
gold prices is maintained between 
the United States and England or 
France, because prices in England 
and France are not gold prices. It is 
upon our own domestic policy—not 
exclusively, but almost exclusively— 
that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar depends. If we flood the country 
with dollars, we raise the level of 
prices, and there is in our relations 
with foreign countries little to coun- 
teract the effect. The policy of re- 
striction of credits upon which the 
Federal Reserve Board recently en- 
tered is usually thought of as merely 
a means of checking speculation; but 
to the public its effect upon the gen- 
eral level of commodity-prices is of 
incomparably greater importance. If 
this were generally recognized, more 
vigorous prosecution of that policy— 
a policy of contraction, to be sure, 
which is always fraught with trouble 
and has unavoidable drawbacks— 
would be demanded by public opinion. 


The New Policy 
Toward Russia 


CERTAIN brilliant and resource- 

ful, if not entirely practical, pro- 
fessor at one of our Eastern univer- 
sities was about to close his house for 
the summer. Warned by his wife to 
safeguard against mice some cases of 
personal effects stored in the attic, 
he took somewhat original measures, 
which he described to his friends, 
naively and with great satisfaction. 
“IT purchased several pounds of 
cheese, cut it into small pieces, and 
spread it over the floor. Of course no 
intelligent and self-respecting mouse 
will attack the cases in preference to 
this dainty food.” Similar considera- 
tions seem to have actuated Mr. Lloyd 
George in the formulation of the new 
Russian policy that has just been an- 
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nounced by the Supreme Council at 
Paris. It remains to be seen whether 
as a result the Bolsheviki will be dis- 
suaded from continuing their cam- 
paign against Persia, Afghanistan, 
and India, the menace of which is 
uppermost in British minds to-day. 

The announcement is - typically 
Lloyd-Georgian, and is primarily in- 
tended to meet domestic political con- 
ditions in England. No one knows 
better than the Welshman the incon- 
gruity of proposing to deal through 
the Russian Coéperatives and at the 
same time to maintain the attitude 
of uncompromising hostility to the 
Bolshevik power. But by proclaiming 
both these policies at the same time, 
he hopes to mollify the radical labor 
element with a promise of lifting the 
blockade, and reassure the more sta- 
ble elements that realize the militant 
danger of Bolshevism in arms. 

The lifting of the blockade was, 
however, well-nigh unavoidable. As 
we pointed out two weeks ago, the 
blockade of Soviet Russia had a rea- 
sonable basis only as auxiliary to a 
general support of the loyal and pa- 
triotic forces in Russia in their strug- 
gle to overthrow the Bolshevik tyr- 
anny. Such aid was never given in 
season or in adequate measure, and 
the national movements collapsed. 
Now, to be sure, the Bolsheviki are 
at war with the civilized governments 
of the world. Some of the methods 
by which they carry on this warfare 
are clearly set forth in an article in 
our present issue. Besides this, the 
Bolsheviki have in the field a large 
army which presents a definite mili- 
tary threat to Europe. A continu- 
ance of the blockade would be mor- 
ally justifiable; the question is 
whether it is calculated to attain the 
desired end. 

The blockade never starved the 
women and children of Russia. Star- 
vation in the cities of Russia was due 
to the incompetence, graft, and crazy 
economic experiments of the Bolshe- 
viki themselves, as Mr. Hoover, with 
his customary clearness and economic 
insight, has shown. Why this is so is 
evident. The peasants in the country 
have food, but not for the cities. 
The Bolsheviki, having told the peas- 
ants to seize all the land, proceeded to 


socialize it and proposed to take for 


the state all food-stocks that exceeded - 


thirty pounds per month per capita. 
Then they tried to buy the grain 
with worthless paper money. They 
had no manufactured goods to ex- 
change for it, since they had de- 
stroyed industrial production. So 
they turned to forced requisitions, 
which Red Guards carried out with 
ruthless brutality. But even when 
they procured food in these raids, it 
could not be brought to the cities in 
adequate quantities, for the transpor- 
tation systems had broken down and 
they were incompetent to put them in 
order. Turn over the management 
of the railroads entering New York 
to a committee of soap-box orators 
and I. W. W., and see what would 
happen to our food supply. 

The lifting of the blockade will not 
save the people of Russia from starv- 
ing, but, as Mr. Hoover wisely ob- 
serves, it will expose to all the world 
the failure of the Bolshevik theory 
and practice. “The greatest blow 
they can receive,” he says, “is to 
have such an exposure of the com- 
plete foolishness of their industrial 
system to their people. Moreover, a 
lifting of the blockade will allow the 
real truth of the horror of Bolshevik 
rule to come out of Russia.” The 
blockade has furnished most potent 
propaganda material to the Bolshe- 
viki and their sympathizers, for they 
have been wont to allege that but for 
this their communistic experiments 
would have succeeded. 

In its announcement of the lifting 
of the blockade, the Supreme Council 
displays neither cleverness nor wis- 
dom. Among the Bolsheviki it can 
not but cause contemptuous amuse- 
ment. It proposes to give import 
facilities to the Russian Codéperative 
organizations while maintaining its 
previous policies toward the Soviet 
Government! Do the Allied states- 
men take the Bolshevik leaders for 
children when they propose thus 
openly a measure avowedly directed 
toward undermining them at home? 
Do they think for a moment that 
Lenin and Trotsky would permit this 
trading to take place independently 
of their control or fail to turn it to 
their own political advantage? If 


so, they utterly misunderstand the in- 
ternal conditions in Russia and un- 
derestimate the shrewdness of the 
Commissars—who, incidentally, have 
outplayed them at almost every point. 

The Codperative referred to in the 
announcement is of course the Cen- 


_ tral Union of Consumers’ Codépera- 


tives, whose existence under the So- 
viet régime was full of vicissitudes. 
These Codperatives flourished exceed- 
ingly during the war, when prices of 
their stocks mounted skyward and 
private means of distribution fell 
down. Because of its large and wide- 
spread membership, the Bolsheviki 
did not dare lay hands on the Codp- 
erative system at first, but after 
they had consolidated their power 
they undertook to legislate it out 
of existence by nationalizing all do- 
mestic trade. As usual their crazy 
experiment failed, and they had to 
fall back upon the Codperatives. This 
time, however, they seized the Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank, the bank of the 
Codperatives, and made it a branch 
of their State Bank, and proceeded to 
issue decrees concerning membership 
and management of the Codperatives. 
The country units have managed to 
retain some slight vestige of their 
former independence, but the Codp- 
eratives of the cities lost all freedom 
of action. The Codperatives of each 
province are largely under the control 
of the provincial Commissars. 

To trade with the Codperatives to- 
day, as proposed in the announce- 
ment of the Supreme Council, is to 
deal with the Soviet Government. In 
any case, goods can only be trans- 
ported by the Bolsheviki on their 
railroads, and in practice it will be 
the Soviet that will buy goods and 
then trade them to the peasants in 
return for food for the cities. It is 
the Soviet alone that can deliver gold 
or raw materials for export. Pos- 
sibly the fact that these goods will 
have been stolen or confiscated from 
private owners may seem like an un- 
important technicality to the covet- 
ous foreigner. The gold reserve of 
Rumania, amounting to $125,000,000, 
was removed to Moscow for safe- 
keeping when the Germans occupied 
Bucharest, and besides this the Bol- 
sheviki have in their possession com- 
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paratively little, consisting of their 
plunder from banks and individuals. 
If this gold is accepted by foreign 
merchants, a serious international 
question will be raised, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that it means recog- 
nition of the Bolshevik Government. 

It may well happen that in spite 
of the temporary political and ma- 
terial service that the lifting of the 
blockade may render to the Soviet 
Government, its deeper effect will be 
to strengthen the forces in Russia 
that are making for its overthrow 
from within. Certainly the opening 
up of Russia to the outside world 
must in a large measure put an end to 
the horrible methods of terror by 
which that Government has main- 
tained its savage rule, and once this 
terror is relaxed, there will be an 
overwhelming demand for deliver- 
ance from its authors. 

Finally it must be borne in mind 
that the military menace of the Red 
armies is still with us. A peace with 
the Bolsheviki is for them but a 
breathing space in which to carry on 
their propaganda the more inten- 
sively. For them to stand still or 
compromise is to be lost. To counter 
their propaganda, we are as children, 
with our deportations and anti-radi- 
cal legislation; they can give us big 
odds and win with ease. Only the 
hard facts of experience will open the 
eyes of their dupes. Just now the 
gravest danger is that a military 
struggle against them may be trans- 
lated into a war against Russia, unit- 
ing all the Russian national elements 
and forces against the world. 

If such a climax should crown the 
past two years of blunders in policy, 
then will Allied diplomacy indeed be 
bankrupt. To avert such a catastro- 
phe a _ positive, unequivocal policy 
must be stated. It must be made 
clear to the Russian people that while 
the Allied and Associated nations are 
uncompromising enemies of Bolshe- 
vism, they will welcome every oppor- 
tunity to aid Russia materially; that 
they contemplate no policy that 
means its dismemberment; and that 
they look forward to hearty codpera- 
tion with the Russian nation when it 
shall have thrown off the incubus of 
the Bolshevist despotism. 


Admiral Sims’s 
Memorandum 


A “MEMO?” is the simplest and most 

informal type of military letter. 
It is usually informational and needs 
no answer. Admiral Sims’s “Memo” 
on “Certain Naval Lessons of the 
Great War” occupies five columns of 
print, every word of which is of im- 
port to every American. It is the 
duty of Congress to force the most 
explicit answers to the questions 
raised in this most important docu- 
ment. Although Admiral Sims re- 
veals the fact that he was constantly 
hampered in his work as high naval 
commander abroad, inadequately sup- 
ported, disregarded, unfairly dis- 
trusted, there is no trace of personal 
resentment in his indictment of our 
naval administration. He writes 
with dignity, detachment, and au- 
thority. Expressions of opinion are 
as few as they are weighty. The 
emphasis is on facts. 

Late in March, 1917, with war not 
yet declared but certain, Admiral 
Sims was sent to England incognito 
with a single aide. In lieu of the 
customary written orders, he received 
instructions which are described by 
him as follows: 


Brief orders were delivered to me verbally 
in Washington. No formal instructions or 
statement of the Navy Department’s plans or 
policy were received at that time, though I 
received the following explicit admonition: 

“Don’t let the British pull the wool over 
your eyes. It is none of our business pulling 
their chestnuts out of the fire. We would as 
soon fight the British as the Germans.” 


On arriving in England, Admiral 
Sims founa that the submarines were 
in a way to starve out England in- 
side the year. Accordingly he recom- 
mended an immediate concentration 
of all available fighting forces in the 
real theatre of the naval war. The 
Navy Department promised four de- 
stroyers. Admiral Sims appealed to 
Ambassador Page, and the number 
was raised to sixteen. In April, 1917, 
the British Admiralty requested that 
the American fighting fleet should 
guard the English Channel. Trans- 
mitted to Washington by Admiral 
Sims, the request never received the 
courtesy of a reply. Meanwhile our 
battle fleet, though ready for action, 
was performing no military service 


of any sort. In July, 1917, Admiral 
Sims recommended that four coal- 
burning battleships should be as- 
signed to the British great fleet. This 
modest request was honored only in 
November, after Admiral Benson had 
verified in England the information 
he had possessed for many months 
through Admiral Sims. Soon after 
his arrival Admiral Sims requested 
that all available tugs be sent over. 
They were wanted to salvage ships 
which the submarines had crippled 
without sinking. None were sent, 
though at the time dozens of Navy 
tugs were tied up idly at the wharves 
of Norfolk, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Newport, and Boston. 

From this state of things two in- 
ferences are to be drawn. First, that 
the Department grudged a _ whole- 
hearted and effective aid in the war, 
adhering still to the hope of “peace 
without victory ;” next, that there was 
no strategic plan at Washington, but 
merely a welter of smaller purposes. 
For three years of world-wide war- 
fare, and with constant dangerous 
friction with Germany, President 
Wilson and his war lords held to the 
theory that our national] policy was 
to set a good example to the world 
by neglecting our obvious military 
interests. The result was that in the 
hurry of belated preparation, two 
lives were lost where one would have 
sufficed, two men were wounded 
where one would have sufficed, and 
more than two dollars were spent 
where one would have sufficed. With 
the ultimate value to humanity of a 
policy not without its own idealism 
history must some day reckon. Its 
immediate and practical result may 
be simply expressed in the form of a 
commercial statement: 


Witson, Baker & Daniets, Ltp. 
In Ac. with the American People. 
Credit :—By any moral good accomplished by 
neglecting a reasonable military prepared- 
ness in 1915-16. 
Debit — 35,000 Americans killed unneces- 
sarily. 
To 160,000 Americans wounded unneces- 
sarily. 
To $10,000,000,000 spent unnecessarily. 


However this account be balanced, 
the Navy merely suffered with the 
rest. Its case was not special. Ad- 


miral Sims in noting the vacillation 
and absence of naval counsels at 
Washington is not indulging in retro- 
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spective recriminations, nor are we. 
He is pointing a solemn lesson for 
future use. 

So far Admiral Sims’s letter merely 
gives a new emphasis to familiar 
facts. There is another and more 
startling side to his revelations which 
no loyal American can consider with- 
out a sense of shame. It appears that 
having appointed him to high com- 
mand, the powers-that-be regretted 
their action. Not daring to take the 
straightforward course of relieving 
him, they attempted to make his posi- 
tion impossible and force him out. 
In so doing they imperilled the effi- 
ciency of our naval effort abroad. 
Sustained by a high sense of duty, he 
achieved the impossible—stuck to his 
post, and, under heavy disadvantages, 
did his work. This is our allegation, 
not his, but the facts are plainly to 
be read between the lines. Let us con- 
sider the bare facts. 

In April, 1917, Admiral Sims was 
ordered abroad with a staff of one 
aide. Repeated requests for a suit- 
able administrative staff were re- 
fused on the ground that no officers 
were available. Meanwhile competent 
and willing officers were on fifty idle 
ships. In July, now Commander in 
Chief for the European campaign, 
and his aide exhausted, he was 
allotted three officers. Such a staff 
the young lieutenants commanding 
at sub-bases like Block Island, New 
Bedford, and Nantucket were al- 
lowed for their flotillas of half a 
dozen patrol boats. In vain Admiral 
Sims requested the staff customarily 
allowed to the commander of a squad- 
ron of destroyers. Facing adminis- 
trative disaster, he finally adopted the 
desperate but only expedient of re- 
cruiting his staff by depleting his line. 
Eventually he thus combed out of his 
ships two hundred officers with a 
thousand enlisted men and civilians. 
Meanwhile his destroyers and scout 
patrol boats:sailed their arduous sta- 
tions short-handed. To make matters 
more difficult, he was denied the usual 
right of enlisting competent Ameri- 
cans abroad and of awarding tem- 
porary promotion to his own officers. 
As an additional humiliation, he was 
not permitted to select his personal 
aides. Among the British and in his 


own command his authority was by 
so much diminished. 

From these deplorable but neces- 
sary exposures the accomplishment 
of the professional Navy emerges in 
a brighter light. In spite of certain 
incompetence and probable malice at 
Washington, it splendidly did its task. 
That so perilous and discreditable a 
chapter should not be repeated is 
Admiral Sims’s chief concern. In fix- 
ing the responsibility where it be- 
longs, between Secretary Daniels and 
Admiral Benson, Admiral Sims has 
deserved well of the Navy and the 
Republic. Now let the complete cor- 
respondence between Admiral Sims 
and his superiors be published, and 
let Congress fearlessly probe the 
whole matter to the bottom. 


The Father of Victory 


WE sincerely regret that M. Clem- 
enceau’s exit from the political 
stage had its impressiveness marred 
by a final discomfiture to which he 
exposed himself by drawing a.wrong 
conclusion from his popularity. The 
unexampled success which crowned 
his tenure of office had silenced, for 
the time being, his many political 
opponents among Roman Catholics 
and Radicals. The people’s unani- 
mous recognition of his great service 
t~ the country was no guarantee of as 
complete a consensus on his eligibility 
for the Presidency. Different capaci- 
ties from those which made him an 
eminent leader in the onset towards 
victory are needed for the representa- 
tive figure at the highest post of 
honor. Neither his temperament nor 
the power which his popularity se- 
cures him would have let him be 
satisfied with the mere glory of that 
dignity. Fear of his influence, greater 
than tradition has sanctioned, on the 
Government’s conduct of affairs dic- 
tated to the majority of Senators and 
Deputies their adverse vote. The 
painful dilemma was not of their 
choosing. We should do them an in- 
justice by believing their motive to 
have been personal enmity. They had 
to decide between honoring the man 
and serving the country, as in their 
eyes the two were irreconcilable. And 
M. Clemenceau will have been the 


first to admit that, such being their 
opinion, they chose-the better of the 
two. 

.For in his long, eventful life the 
one motive which actuated his every 
word and act was France and the 
glory of France. In a political atmos- 
phere replete with self-seeking in- 


‘trigue, he moved invulnerable, thanks 


to a proverbial integrity. “What is 
this talk,” he said one day, “about 
my having overthrown so many Gov- 
ernments? It was always the same 
Government — with only different 
names.” The paradox gives a char- 
acteristic description of the man. The 
Cabinets he ousted from power were 
all one to him in that they ruled to 
the detriment of France. Personal 
consideraions had no weight with 
him. Old friends lost his friendship 
if France was no longer served by 
them in the way he considered best 
for her. It was on M. Clemenceau’s 
recommendation that M. Freycinet, 
in 1886, fixed his choice on General 
Boulanger for Minister of War in his 
Cabinet. But it was Clemenceau, 
again, who two years later, when the 
General aspired to a dictatorship, 
was foremost among those who op- 
posed him, and after the sensational 
scene in the Chamber, in which Bou- 
langer had called Premier Floquet “a 
damned liar and an impudent pedant,” 
Clemenceau, as Floquet’s witness, took 
his challenge to the insulter. In the 
same way he challenged, on behalf of 
France, the strong and the unscrupu- 
lous who loved her less than them- 
selves. A disturber of peace, people 
called him. “Why can you not let 
the country rest?” he was asked by 
an interruption in the Chamber. “Be- 
cause there is no rest for free na- 
tions,” he retorted. “Rest is good for 
monarchies. The nation is a living 
organism, and life knows no rest.” 
His own life has been a vivid illus- 
tration of that maxim. And it seemed 
as if, with the increase of his years, 
his energy grew in intensity. The 
youthful élan which inspired his in- 
domitable nature rekindled the fire 
of enthusiasm in whose steeling 
flames the country has always re- 
covered strength to overcome its 
vicissitudes. By grace of that spirit 
in him he had become the savior of 
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his country. It owes him a debt of 
gratitude too great to be adequately 
expressed by its conferring on him 
even the highest dignity that a 
Frenchman can win. Ambition, “that 
last infirmity of noble mind,” is in 
this man of impetuous energy a 
symptom only of his restlessness, 
which, in his own words, is life itself. 
Until his dying hour, to live, with 
him, will be to aspire. But the nation 
knows better than he that the highest 
he could aspire to is already his. 
History will add many more names 
to the list of Presidents of the French 
Republic, but one Frenchman only 
will be remembered in her record as 
the Father of Victory. 


President Butler on 
the Classics 


1 pve paragraphs of President But- 
ler’s Annual Report which deal 
with classical studies in Columbia 
University are interesting rather for 
certain suggestions which they con- 
vey than for their statement of facts. 
We are all aware, of course, that the 
proportion of students taking Latin 
and Greek under a purely elective 
régime is comparatively small. Our 
chief concern lies not with the fact, 
but with the underlying reason. Dr. 
Parkin, in discussing the Rhodes 
Scholarships, has pointed out that the 
surprisingly high ratio of failures on 
the part of American students to pass 
the Oxford University entrance tests 
holds good for the more modern sub- 
jects as well as for the classical lan- 
guages. “May it not be true,” Dr. 
Butler asks, “that the American 
student resents the demand for the 
close and long-continued application 
necessary to an accurate knowledge 
of any difficult subject?” 

In the matter of the classics, it is 
a fair question how far the responsi- 
bility for numerical loss rests pri- 
marily with the student. In a country 
town in the Middle West, a few years 
ago, the study of Latin was saved, 
against an iconoclastic superintend- 
ent, by the insistent demand of boys 
and girls determined to study it. A 
few years ago a State Normal College 
west of the Alleghenies had a strong 
department of Greek, wholly on the 





elective basis, and the Greek play 
which it presented each year was one 
of the most distinguished events of 
the college calendar. The department 
died, not from loss of interest, but 
by peremptory edict of a new Presi- 
dent who, during the summer vaca- 
tion, before he had ever met the col- 
lege in session, countermanded the 
order for Greek text-books and an- 
nounced that the study would be 
dropped, as “unpractical.” On the 
other hand, from within a few miles 
of Columbia University comes the re- 
port that a class in Greek has been 
organized in a New Jersey high 
school, at the urgent request of stu- 
dents desiring to enroll. Opposition 
to classical study in the public schools 
comes far more from educational 
theorists than from pupils, or par- 
ents, in search of the “practical.” 

Fought by “modernists” on every 
hand, and a requirement for gradua- 
tion almost nowhere, Latin still has a 
very strong hold in the high schools 
in all parts of the country. If a fair 
proportion of students who have car- 
ried it successfully through the usual 
four preparatory years were to con- 
tinue it in college, there would be no 
talk of the decadence of Latin. In 
view of this fact, it may be questioned 
whether any great share of the loss 
that occurs just at the point of en- 
trance to college is due, as President 
Butler suggests, to an aversion of the 
American student to “the close and 
long-continued application necessary 
to an accurate knowledge of any diffi- 
cult subject.” Something must be 
granted to this influence, no doubt, 
nor can an unrestricted elective sys- 
tem ever free itself from the charge 
of encouraging such an aversion. But 
there are other influences at work 
which tend to deprive classical studies 
of an even chance in the mind of a 
freshman making up his schedule. 
Thus the faculty representatives of 
the newer subjects, as Dr. Butler says, 
often insist on programmes which 
make it difficult for the student to 
take an extended course in classical 
studies. 

President Butler makes it evident 
that his own desire is for the building 
up and continued maintenance of 
strong departments of Greek and 


Latin in Columbia. Towards that end- 
he suggests an increased striving on 
the part of teachers for a readier 
power of sight translation; the bring- 
ing of the student more closely into 
touch with ancient ideas and ideals; 
political, moral, and social relation- 
ships; and the development of courses 
having to do with Greek and Roman 
customs, and Greek and Roman art, 
architecture, etc. Friends of broad 
educational ideals will hope that this 
declaration of interest will be fol- 
lowed by a duly liberal financial 
policy in providing the material 
equipment required to carry out, with 
the fullest degree of success, the im- 
provements in method suggested in 
this report. 

Dr. Butler quotes and accepts Gil- 
bert Murray’s statement that the 
study of the present alone isolates, 
while the study of far distant times, 
if they be really great, sets the stu- 
dent free. In every specialist walk of 
life, there are men to-day of the high- 
est competence and reputation who 
do not hesitate to assert that their 
calling is suffering from the failure 
of its devotees to broaden their men- 
tal vision, and their range of human 
interest, by studies of this kind. “I 
am going to be a scientist, and there- 
fore will not elect any studies in the 
classical departments,” is a very gen- 
eral attitude of mind among incoming 
freshmen to-day. “My life as a scien- 
tist will necessarily tend to narrow 
my range of interests unduly, and 
therefore I will guard against the 
danger in advance by including a 
fair amount of the study of the great 
civilizations of the past in my course,” 
would represent a far more promis- 
ing state of mind. 
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Moscow’s Campaign of Poison 


A FEW months ago the Executive 
Committee of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment in Moscow sent to its agents 
everywhere abroad a _ confidential 
circular of which the following is a 
translation : 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

The revolutionary work of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The work of Bolshevist organizations 
in foreign countries is regulated as fol- 
lows: 

1. In the domain of international re- 
lations. 

(a) Assist all chauvinistic measures 
and foster all international discords. 

(b) Stir up agitation that may serve 
to bring on industrial conflict. 

(c) Try to assassinate the represen- 
tatives of foreign countries. 

(Thanks to these methods interior dis- 
cords and coups d’état will occur, such 
agitation working to the advantage of 
the Social Democratic party.) 

2. In the domain of internal politics. 

(a) Compromise by every possible 
means the influential men of the country ; 
attack people in office; stir up anti-gov- 
ernmental agitation. 

(b) Instigate general and particular 
strikes; injure machinery and boilers in 
factories; spread propaganda literature. 

(Thanks to these methods destruction 
of governments and the seizure of power 
will be facilitated.) 

3. In the economic sphere. 

(a) Induce and _ sustain railroad 
strikes; destroy bridges and tracks; do 
everything possible to disorganize trans- 
port. 

(b) Interfere with and prevent if 
possible the transport of food supplies 
into the cities; provoke financial 
troubles; flood the markets with counter- 
feit banknotes; appoint everywhere spe- 
cial committees for this work. 

(In this way total economic disorgani- 
zation will bring its inevitable catas- 
trophe and the resulting revolution 
against the government will have the 
sympathy of the masses.) 

4. In the military sphere. 

(a) Carry on intensive propaganda 
among the troops. Cause misunder- 
standings between officers and soldiers. 
Incite the soldiers to assassination of 
the higher officers. 

(b) Blow up arsenals, bridges, tracks, 
powder-magazines. Prevent the delivery 
of supplies of raw material to factories 
and mills. : 

(Thus the complete destruction of the 
army will be accomplished and the sol- 
diers will adopt the programme of the 
social democratic workers.) 


A later circular issued as Cam- 
paign Order No. 4, again for secret 
distribution in foreign countries, de- 
fines the methods to be pursued 
among the agricultural classes. “It is 
necessary to find out everything pos- 
sible about the living conditions of 
the farmers; it is urgently necessary 
to know all those who are in debt or 
find difficult the payment of their 
rent. It is important to assist them, 
discreetly and prudently, and at the 
same time to explain to them that 
only revolution will put them on their 
feet. In this work, as in all others, 
it is necessary to work principally on 
the feelings of the women, and beyond 
this conversations should be carried 
on principally with young people, who 
are more susceptible to revolutionary 
influences.” 

These are merely samples of the 
secret orders that flow out from the 
poison spring in Moscow. It takes 
no very careful study of them to see 
that they represent no “great con- 
structive force,” as is claimed by our 
American parlor bolshevists. It is 
clear that their authors care nothing 
for the interests of the proletariat, as 
is urged by certain sentimental Amer- 
ican paper-radicals and by the still 
undeported representative of Lenin 
in New York. Ideas such as these 
orders contain are brutal and brutal- 
izing; they are false and propagate 
falsehood ; they point to suffering and 
misery as an end to be sought. They 
are purely destructive in intent and 
give not even a hint of a constructive 
future. Tear down; destroy; create 
economic chaos; cause famine and 
cold; kill your fellow men—and to 
what end? To bring about revolu- 
tion! But surely modern man has 
sufficient mental and moral stature 
to realize that revolution is not an 
end to be desired ; that it is endurable 
only as a last resort to secure a great 
gain to civilization which is not 
otherwise obtainable. The danger of 
these circulars is that they are not 
intended to fall into the hands of 
those who have attained well-bal- 
anced mental and moral growth. They 
are not intended to educate the 


masses or to be read by the intel- 
lectual, but to instruct the dark and 
secret agents of destruction, all of 
them queerly abnormal people who 
have their prototypes in Russia— 
Lenin, a great force, an idealist who 
can not understand that ideals can 


_be realized only through imperfect 


human agents and that realization 
before humanity is perfect must de- 
stroy their original purity, a man 
with a vision that reality has dimmed 
and necessity brutalized; Chicherin, 
a man of the upper classes, who has 
twice been confined in an insane 
asylum, who is incapable of thinking 
straight; Trotsky, intellectually pow- 
erful along the narrow path of his 
enthusiasm, morally a monster ; Zino- 
viev, a man of little mental and no 
moral capacity, but with an enthusi- 
asm that borders on madness and 
that makes his commonplace words 
flame ; and the others, inevitably most 
numerous, who may better be name- 
less, who are of varying capacity and 
are Bolsheviks for sordid hope of 
plunder or of power. Into the hands 
of men similar to these the instruc- 
tions are carried by highly paid 
agents, and the instructions are 
passed on to the rank and file, not as 
they came, but in the form of specific 
orders to cause a strike here, to de- 
stroy there a factory, or to assassinate 
a man of influence and integrity. 
There are few crimes so dastardly 
that an excuse for them can not be 
found in some generally-worded in- 
struction, but the character of the 
specific deed is usually a reflection of 
the personality of the agent who 
issues the final order. 

These circulars, as has been noted 
above, are not in any sense propa- 
ganda. They are orders, issued to 
chosen individuals and not intended 
to be seen by others; but such orders 
can not be carried out in a country 
where the ground has not been pre- 
pared by propaganda. Even in Rus- 
sia itself, where the vast proportion 
of the population shivers under the 
rule of an autocratic and blood- 
thirsty minority, the Bolshevist 


régime could not retain power if it 
admitted the truth. If it lies at home, 
why should it be truthful abroad? 
On November 8, Zinoviev said in a 
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speech in Petrograd, “The White 
Army was followed by an American 
mission which pretended to feed our 
children in Gatchina, but the first 
thing it did was to rob the orphan 
asylum. When Gatchina was cap- 
tured a Jewish pogrom took place 
and the population received only a 
few herrings.” This is a good ex- 
ample of Bolshevist defensive propa- 
ganda within the borders of Russia. 
The truth was that there was no po- 
grom in Gatchina and that the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration under- 
took immediately, and continued until 
the retreat of the White Army, the 
daily feeding of three thousand 
starved children. In Russia the truth 
can be and is suppressed. Along the 
borders of Russia it can be and is 
partially suppressed, but this sup- 
pression becomes more difficult as 
operations must be carried on further 
from the centre. Hence, the further 
propaganda is carried from Moscow 
‘the more subtle it must become to 
be effective. Half truths and clev- 
erly manipulated whole truths must 
be substituted for lies, propaganda’ 
must be attuned to the instincts, sen- 
timents and desires of those to whom 
it is addressed, with the purpose of 
preparing as large a field as possible 
in which the seed of the definite 
orders may flourish and bear its red 
fruit. Propaganda in different coun- 
tries, therefore, varies widely in 
method and arguments employed; 
whereas the instructions vary almost 
not at all. 

Twice, so far, this subtly prepared 
propaganda has made possible the 
carrying out of the orders. In Hun- 
gary, which is essentially a conserva- 
tive country, Bolshevist propaganda 
was confined almost entirely to Buda- 
pest, because only in that city was 
there a nucleus of industrial workers 
—always more accessible to any form 
of propaganda because concentrated 
—and because the capital was the 
heart of the country. Supplies were 
short and therefore the opening of an 
avenue to “the limitless food stocks 
of Russia” was harped on continu- 
ously. The Karolyi Government made 
just enough half-hearted reforms in 
land tenure and in the education of 
workingmen to a knowledge of their 





due and of their potential power, to 
arouse the instincts of acquisition 
without recompense—in plain Eng- 
lish, “‘plunder”—but it was too weak 
to carry its reforms through to their 
logical conclusion. A peasant one 
day appeared at the ticket window of 
a local station and said to the ticket 
agent, the only visible government 
official, “I have come for my share.” 
“Your share of what?” the agent de- 
manded. “My share of the money,” 
the peasant answered. “Is not Hun- 
gary now a republic and in a republic 
do not all share alike?” The com- 
munists said to this man and others 
like him, “If you put us in power 
this belief of yours will come true. 
We will divide among you the prop- 
erty of the rich.” But, in spite of 
ignorance and hunger, the Bolsheviks 
could never have gained the power in 
Hungary had they not appealed to 
the strongest passion of all, the in- 
stinct of nationalism, which is really 
the negation of all Bolshevist prin- 
ciples. When bordering states en- 
croached more and more on the 
boundaries defined by the terms of 
the armistice, and when it was clear 
that Karolyi could not get the ex- 
pected support from the Allies, the 
Bolsheviks seized the Government as 
champions of nationalism. Bela Kun 
was tolerated because he promised to 
drive out the invaders. When he 
failed in this and began to preach 
communist doctrines, the people 
drove him out. This Hungarian epi- 
sode is an interesting example of 
Bolshevist propaganda, because it 
succeeded by an appeal to local pas- 
sions through promises that were 
wholly false and based on principles 
wholly contrary to the dogmas of 
communism. It proves that the means 
are never considered so long as they 
seem’ to make possible the carrying 
out of the orders. 

In Bavaria, as in Hungary, Bolshe- 
vist propaganda made possible the 
temporary establishment of a com- 
munist Government. In Munich, as 
in Budapest, war-weariness and hun- 
ger prepared the ground. In Bavaria 
propaganda pointed to the insincerity 
and the failures of the German Social- 
Democratic Government. It played on 
the fact that, although the war was 


over, living conditions were growing 
worse instead of better, and insinu- 
ated that the Entente intended treach- 
erously to destroy Germany through 
starvation, since it had been unable 
to obtain a real military decision. It 
again appealed to narrowly national- 
istic feelings, already irritated by the 
obviously centralizing tendencies of 
Weimar, by pointing out the danger 
of a bitter military domination of 
Bavaria by Prussia, by saying that 
communism would mean the complete 
severance of Bavaria from the Ger- 
man realm and consequent freedom 
from the State’s share of the German 
war debt. Outside of the cities no 
one was convinced by these argu- 
ments, and Bavaria, being more gen- 
erally intelligent than Hungary and 
far more accessible to information 
from outside, tolerated its Bolshevist 
Government for only a few days. 

In Switzerland radical propaganda 
has two distinct phases: that actually 
directed against the Federation and 
that sent into Switzerland or manu- 
factured in Switzerland for purposes 
of foreign distribution. Except in 
Basel and Zurich, industrial centres, 
the extreme Socialist following is 
small and, with the restoration of 
something approaching normal eco- 
nomic conditions, it will still further 
decrease, unless communism should 
gain temporary sway in surrounding 
countries. The increase of the num- 
ber of seats gained by the Socialists 
in the recent elections is not an indi- 
cation of party growth but is the 
natural result of a change in the elec- 
tion laws. The Socialist party itself 
defeated by an overwhelming popular 
vote the proposal to join the Third, 
or Moscow, International. Among the 
Swiss themselves propaganda clever- 
ly accentuates every misunderstand- 
ing between federal and cantonal 
authority; it aims at creating jeal- 
ousies between the French, German, 
and Italian speaking populations of 
the various cantons; it suggests to 
the townspeople that the farmers and 
dairymen are withholding food, and 
to the countryfolk that the towns are 
trying to force the sale of foodstuffs 
at prices ruinous to the producers. 
All this has had little effect, however, 
and when orders were issued to turn 
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the Basel strikes into an insurrection, 
failure was immediate and complete. 
Switzerland has, on the other hand, 
been less successful in its endeavor 
to prevent the country from becom- 
ing a centre for the distribution of 
propaganda. In spite of drastic laws 
and thorough inspection at the fron- 
tiers, quantities of literature are 
brought in, and quantities, printed in 
Switzerland, are sent out into France 
and Italy. It is also only fair to 
Switzerland to admit that much 
literature with the imprint of Basel 
or Berne was actually printed in Ger- 
many. (This was recently proved in 
the case of a pamphlet intended to 
create disturbances in Alsace.) 

A keener edge is put on propa- 
ganda in France by references to 
Germany intended to incite national- 
istic feelings or to irritate by com- 
parisons. For example, this from 
another order that was probably 
actually prepared in Germany: “It is 
essential to make clear to our com- 
rades, especially to those who have 
had only a little instruction, that the 
victory of the Entente, that is, the 
victory of imperialism and capitalism, 
places the Latin worker in a position 
inferior to the German.” It is fair 
to say, however, that although this 
sort of thing may appeal to some few 
people in France—and the recent 
elections seem to emphasize the nar- 
rowness of the appeal—the country 
as a whole is too well aware of the 
continuing German danger, too con- 
scious that it is the negation of those 
principles for which France has suf- 
fered so bitterly, to be seriously af- 
fected now. Only if France should 
lose the cordial support of England 
and America, might it be willing to 
experiment with another revolution. 

Bolshevist propaganda in Germany 
is exceedingly difficult to estimate. 
How much of this propaganda, how 
many of the secret orders come from 
Russia, and what proportion origi- 
nates in the German communist 
party? It seems clear that the Ger- 
man Reds are less formally under 
orders from Moscow than are the 
Reds of the smaller adjoining coun- 
tries, also that their association is 
more intimate. It is the expressed 
opinion of Moscow that Germany, in 


securing a Socialist Government, has 
progressed further than other coun- 
tries, and that the benefits resulting 
from this modified Socialism will 
make the people demand more and 
more. Lenin knows, also, that the 
Germans consider themselves the 


“original Socialists” and that obvi- - 


ous interference from outside would 
offend their pride of proprietorship 
of the idea. He can, therefore, only 
point out that it is the Independent 
Socialists who hold fast to the doc- 
trines of Marx in their pristine pur- 
ity. This party was and is the hope 
of the Bolsheviks. Under the leader- 
ship of Hugo Haase, it proved im- 
possible to lure the Independents as 
a party to the extreme left. After 
Haase was killed, the extremists 
gained control, and during its recent 
convention the Independent Socialist 
party went over bag and baggage 
to the communists. This action 
establishes in Germany a strong, 
recognized Bolshevist bloc, a party- 
grouping pledged to the Third Inter- 
national and having the closest 
affiliation with Moscow, a group 
believing in direct action and in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat on the 
Russian model. 

The probable effect on Germany 
need not be discussed here except to 
note that the political situation be- 
comes more explosive and that at the 
same time the more conservative, re- 
constructive parties have exchanged 
for a hidden and secretive foe, one 
who must in the future fight in the 
open. There is probably no formal 
or binding understanding between 
the Berlin and the Moscow Govern- 
ments. When the German Govern- 
ment wishes to communicate with the 
Soviet it does so through a group 
of former German prisoners con- 
verted to Bolshevism and now living 
in Moscow. These men are a con- 
venient medium because they have 
no recognized diplomatic standing 
and can be repudiated if need arises; 
but they are sufficiently official to 
satisfy the Soviet. Through them 
Lenin corresponds with the German 
Government, but how far that Gov- 
ernment consciously plays into his 
hands and how far it is his dupe is 
an open question. Germany is obvi- 


ously trying to steer a middle course 
that will leave it the friend of Rus- 
sia, whatever the outcome of the Rus- 
sian internal struggle. When a gov- 
ernment is as weak as is the present 
German Government, a middle course 
is generally not actually this but 
rather an erratic veering from one 
side to the other of the stream. So 
the German ship of state sails in 
meaningless zigzags because there is 
no competent helmsman. Its captains 
—for they are many and all inefficient 
—publicly refused to comply with the 
Entente request for a blockade of 
Soviet Russia. At the same time they 
supported the formation of an Army 
in Courland to attack Soviet Russia 
and then permitted that army— 
stated, of course, to be insubordinate 
—to attack the Letts at a moment 
when the attack necessitated the 
withdrawal of Esthonian forces from 
the anti-Bolshevist front of Yude- 
nitch, just when the situation was 
critical for the Soviet. German offi- 
cers in the Ukraine assisted Petlura 
to attack the rear of Denikin just as 
Denikin was driving the Bolsheviks 
back on Moscow. There are two really 
strong groups in Germany, the reac- 
tionaries and the communists. On 
international policy they are at op- 
posite poles, but so far as Russia is 
concerned it is often expedient for 
them to unite. The communists want 
to aid the Soviet on principle; the 
reactionaries are willing to aid the 
Soviet whenever there seems a chance 
that forces of law, order, and democ- 
racy, favorable to the Entente, may 
definitely secure peace and stability 
for the country. Between these two 
forces the German Government is 
helpless and bewildered. In propa- 
ganda, also, the two extremes co- 
operate. The communists freely re- 
ceive, manufacture, and distribute 
their propaganda in Germany, where 
the reactionaries feel themselves 
strong enough to combat it; and the 
reactionaries assist the communists 
in their distribution of propaganda 
and secret orders abroad, because it 
is in the interest of all Germans to 
cause industrial unrest in foreign 
countries. 

In the United States, as well as in 
Europe, this propaganda is active. 
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Even the orders of the Soviet reach 
our radical chiefs and are interpreted 
as seems expedient at the moment. 
Last summer a circular was issued 
giving a detailed programme of dis- 
orders in this country. A steel strike 
was to take place in October; this 
was to be followed by a coal strike in 
November and a sudden railroad 
strike in December. The circular 
stated frankly that this series of 
strikes would cause such suffering 
and consequent disorders that by 
February the country would be ripe 
for insurrection against a “capitalist 
government” unable to prevent such 
deplorable conditions. The circular 
was not dictated by Moscow, because 
the Russians are willing to leave de- 
tails to their lieutenants, but it might 
well have been, because it contained 
nothing whatever beyond the purely 
destructive philosophy of the Soviet. 
In the way of Bolshevist propaganda 
the United States suffers from an 
influx of Russian ideas sedulously 
propagated by German agents. Our 
pro-Bolsheviks disclaim the accusa- 
tion of pro-Germanism, but how 
many of them can be found who did 
not hinder recruiting, who did not 
condone—or deny, as being more con- 
venient—the German atrocities in 
Belgium? Vorwaerts, the mouthpiece 
of the German Government, recently 
stated that it was important for Ger- 
many to destroy competition by creat- 
ing industrial unrest abroad, “espe- 
cially in England and the United 
States.” Lenin said a few days ago 
that the communist system could not 
at this time be permanently estab- 
lished in a largely agricultural coun- 
try like Russia, but that its real 
future lay in the more educated, 
highly industrial nations of the west. 
The Soviet admits that it wants peace 
primarily so as to be able to send its 
propagandists freely to all parts of 
the world. 

We in America are too prone to 
sigh with relief when a few Reds are 
arrested, and perhaps deported, and 
to think that this is sufficient. A few 
individuals are of little enough im- 
portance in the face of a determined 
propaganda, carried on with Russian 
fanaticism and German thorough- 
ness; a propaganda that is insidious, 





cleverly compounded of truth and 
lies, fashioned to make its s ecial 
appeal wherever there is sentim ntal- 
ity or distress. To save itself aud to 
save civilization the American Gov- 
ernment must steer a firm course be- 
tween reaction and capitulation. It 
must not be a zigzag middle course 
like that of the German Government, 
but straight, with the pilot eternally 
vigilant, with its route carefully 
charted, with its aim so clearly de- 
fined that all the people may approve 
and support it in every crisis. 

The Bolsheviks have one great 
argument. It is this: “The war has 
cost the world over two hundred 
billion dollars. Perhaps five per cent. 
of this amount has been paid for. 
The rest of the war was fought on 
credit. It will take the world, espe- 
cially the poor people of the world, a 
hundred years to pay off this enor- 
mous debt. This means sorrow, suf- 
fering, incessant labor. Bolshevism 
will wipe all debts from the slate. 
The world can begin afresh a new, 
finer life of justice.’ What wonder 
that this appeals, that there are Bol- 
shevist agents in all lands who can 
elaborate these themes! And only the 
man who thinks on a groundwork of 
robust intelligence understands that 
the plan, if carried out, would lead 
the world back to the times of the 
cave-dwellers, that with the crash of 
credit would come also the crash of 
civilization with all that it has given 
us of good as well as of bad—the end 
of education, of art, of literature, of 
everything that makes life attractive 
to rich or poor. 

I went into a bookshop the other 
day to get a magazine. It was one of 
those little highbrow bookshops that 
have recently sprung up in our cities, 
the kind that has nothing for the 
tired business man, that deals only 
in books with a moral—generally a 
very bad moral. I asked for the 
Review. The polished proprietor re- 
gretted that he did not keep it. He 
offered me the New Republic but I 
told him that I was tired of Bolshevist 
propaganda. He looked a little disap- 
pointed and offered me the World To- 
morrow, a journal, as he pointed out, 
that is working for a Christian world. 
I took it because I had never heard 


of it. The first article I read was a 
defense of Bolshevism—in a journal 
working for a Christian world!—a 
defense of a system which prohibits 
the Bible because the Bible dares to 
speak of God as a being superior to 
man. This was a trivial thing but 
deeply suggestive. We Americans 
must defend ourselves not only 
against the blatant propaganda of the 
yellow press but against the far more 
insidious propaganda of the highbrow 
bookshop. Russian fanaticism, Ger- 
man thoroughness, working together, 
the one actuated by idealism gone 
stark mad, the other by selfish ma- 
terialism! 
EXAMINER 


The Government of 
India Act 


Now that a semblance of peace 
has superseded the European 
state of war, the attention of the 
world is turning towards that part 
of the globe the control of which was 
the deeper-lying cause of the conflict. 
Germany’s support of Austria in the 
Balkans was dictated by the wish to 
secure for herself a firmly guarded 
corridor to Constantinople and Asia 
Minor through which Berlin was to 
launch its trains for the far-off goal: 
Bagdad. Once in control of that Bal-. 
kan route and with Turkey reduced 
to a vassal state, she saw the way 
open, via Bagdad, into Persia and 
India, for German enterprise and po- 
litical expansion. And while thus 
stretching one tentacle across Tur- 
key and Persia towards Great Brit- 
ain’s Asiatic possessions, she hoped 
to lay another on the Netherland 
East Indies by forcing the kingdom 
of Holland to become merged in the 
super-state of Middle-Europe. Fried- 
rich Naumann, in estimating the fu- 
ture area of that economic state, 
arrived at an extent of about 9.3 mil- 
lion square kilometres, “if we claim 
all European and Asiatic Turkey and 
venture to count in, to a, it is true, 
somewhat arbitrary extent, the over- 
seas possessions of neighboring 
states which have not yet joined us.” 
Thus, in the last resort, the world 
war was a struggle between Ger- 
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many and England for the economic 
control of India. 

The danger, though averted by 
England’s victory, has during its 
long imminence aggrandized another 
since long astir within. The intel- 
lectual élite of the native population 
did not withhold its support from the 
Government, but it reckoned on a 
fair return for its loyalty in exten- 
sion of its share in the government 
of the country. The danger was not 
in the necessity of complying with 
that request, but in the unrest which 
insistence upon it aroused among 
the totally ignorant and politically 
immature masses, which echoed with 
less patience and no comprehension 
of the difficulties involved in the de- 
mands of their political leaders. 

The Government of India Act is 
intended to meet these wishes for 
home rule. It is not extorted from 
the Government, as the tendency to- 
wards granting the native element 
political responsibility was manifest 
before 1914. In the Netherland East 
Indies, whose native population could 
not base its claim of self-rule on any 
deserving role played in the war, the 
Dutch Government has anticipated 
the British by the introduction of a 
transitional form of administration. 
The war has only in so far influenced 
the legislative procedure as it has 
accelerated its course. 

It would require much space to 
give a detailed comparison of the dif- 
ferent ways in which the British and 
the Netherland Governments intend 
to inaugurate a democratic form of 
colonial administration. The Dutch 
plan is, obviously, modelled on the 
parliamentary system at home; the 
British one has no counterpart in do- 
mestic institutions and seems an orig- 
inal attempt to initiate self-rule by 
setting up a dual form of administra- 
tion, nicknamed Dyarchy by its op- 
ponents. : 

The Hollanders have created a 
People’s Council (Volksraad), the 
majority of which is appointed by 
the Government, the native minority 
being elected by an extremely limited 
electorate, the members of the provin- 
cial and local councils, who themselves 
are mostly appointed by the Govern- 
ment. This “Volksraad” is one day 


to become the legislative power of 
Indonesia, but in its probation pe- 
riod it is entrusted with only an ad- 
visory function. It is consulted on 
the budget and appropriation bills, 
on the negotiation of loans, the im- 
posing of military duties, and on all 
questions on which the Governor- 
General deems it desirable to hear 
the Council. The former, in draw- 
ing up the provisional budget, is 
obliged to abide by the Council’s ad- 
vice; it is only the Minister of Colo- 
nies and the Parliament at home 
which, in the last resort, may disre- 
gard it. 

This primitive frame-work for the 
construction of a central autono- 
mous government of the future is a 
copy, on a larger scale, of the provin- 
cial and local councils inaugurated 
in 1903 with a view to turning 
the provinces and the larger local 
communities into semi-autonomous 
organisms. In these, as in the Volks- 
raad, there are appointed and elected 
members whose function is limited 
to the control of the budget and ap- 
propriations. It is in these local 
councils, first of all, that the native 
will be educated to the knowledge of 
political administration and a sense 
of his personal responsibility for the 
conduct of affairs which is involved 
in his new right to control them. 

The Government of India Act, 
which has recently passed through 
the two Houses of Parliament, is a 
much more radical scheme in so far 
as it gives the native element, at the 
outset, an active part in the adminis- 
tration. It splits the Government in 
each province into two sections: on 
the one hand, the Governor with his 
official colleagues in executive council, 
on the other, the Governor with Min- 
isters drawn from the legislative as- 
sembly. To the former will be re- 
served the administration of the 
heavier duties of the state, such as 
the maintenance of law and order, 
and those functions which require a 
great deal of technical knowledge 
from the functionaries, such as the 
administration of universities, in- 
dustries, harbors, land revenue, for- 
ests, irrigation. To the other section 
will be transferred the remaining 
duties, such as the control of local 


bodies, primary education, sanita- 
tion, agriculture, excise, roads, and 
bridges. The Governor will be the 
link between the two sections of his 
Government, and has the difficult 
task devolved on him of seeing to it 
that the two, while each remains fully 


‘responsible within its own sphere, 


shall collaborate with a common. pur- 
pose and an harmonious policy. After 
a ten years’ trial, a parliamentary 
committee will go out to India and 
advise on the success of the experi- 
ment. If its report is favorable, fur- 
ther subjects will be transferred to 
Ministers. And so the process will 
go on until full responsible govern- 
ment is established, the official half 
of the administration disappears, and 
the transitional system of dualism is 
superseded by a unified popular ad- 
ministration. The Act further pro- 
vides for a two-chamber system of 
legislature at Delhi, and abolishes the 
maximum of eight, and most of the 
statutory qualifications, for the Vice- 
roy’s executive council, with a view 
to a larger appointment of Indian 
members. 

The success of these reforms de- 
pends largely on the attitude of the 
native intellectual leaders. On their 
side, there must be an earnest will and 
endeavor to codperate with the Eu- 
ropean officials in the task of educat- 
ing their own people to a clear sense 
of what this incipient measure of 
autonomy involves. Criticism of the 
new course, both in Holland and in 
England, is chiefly based on a disbe- 
lief in the necessary support from 
that side. The masses are ignorant 
and wholly incapable of realizing that 
reforms of this nature can not be 
brought about with the miraculous 
swiftness of an Arabian Night meta- 
morphosis.. Ambitious leaders can 
acquire an easy popularity by refus- 
ing to remind their followers of the 
necessity of a probation period. In 
both the Netherland and British 
Colonies there are extremists who 
clamor for a speedy and complete 
surrender of the Government to the 
Indians. 

“Insulinde,” a strong organization 
of radical nationalists in Java, has 
much in common with the left wing 
of the British Indian Home Rule 
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League, which condemned _ the 
Chelmsford-Montagu reform scheme 
before it could even have taken cog- 
nizance of its bearings. In the In- 
dian National Congress held in Delhi 
in December, 1918, where the Ex- 
tremists were all-powerful, great im- 
patience was displayed at speeches in 
English, and the tone of the discus- 
sions was one of defiance. The mod- 
erates, who realize that an immediate 
assumption of full responsibility of 
government would lead to chaos, have 
their own organization in the Na- 
tional Liberal League, a_ political 
counterpart of the Javanese “Boedi 
Oetomo” (Noble Aspiration). But 
neither group has such a strong hold 
on the masses as have the extremists 
of the Home Rule League and Insul- 
inde. Both are always more likely to 
veer round towards radicalism under 
pressure from below than the radi- 
cals are to be brought to moderation. 
The British Indian leaders made a 
move in the direction of the extrem- 
ists’ views when, in reply to Lord 
Chelmsford’s statement that “we 
have carried the advance right up to 
the line beyond which our principles 
forbid us to go,” they declared the 
proposed reforms to be “an irreduci- 
ble minimum.” 

The Mohammedan population of 
British India, organized in the All 
India Moslem League, had a twofold 
reason for opposing the scheme. In 
the first place, they were afraid of 
Hindu domination after the reforms 
had been introduced, and, secondly, 
the “Young” Mohammedan elements 
saw in opposing them a welcome 
means of wreaking vengeance on 
Great Britain for the humiliation of 
Turkey and the Sultanate. Loyalty 
to the Caliph thus made them allies 
of the Hindu Home Rule Leaguers, 
the very party whose domination they 
feared. In the Malay Archipelago, 
with its preponderantly Mohamme- 
dan population, the “Sarekat Islam” 
(Islamic Union) is not withheld by 
any fear of Hinduism from giving 
its support, though by no means un- 
qualified support, to the Netherland 
Government’s reform programme. 
The British Colonial Government, 
therefore, is faced with a more diffi- 
cult task, the problem how to edu- 


cate the people to autonomy being 
crossed by the no less difficult ques- 
tion how to do this without sharpen- 
ing religious jealousies. The distinc- 
tions of caste are an additional cause 
of trouble to the Government at 
Delhi. The Non-Brahmin Commun- 
ity of Southern India feared, as a 
consequence of the proposed reforms, 
a reimposition, with all its ancient 
weight, of the yoke of the Brahmins, 
whose ambitions are voiced by the 
Home Rule League. 

These are the conflicting forces— 
race hatred, religious intolerance, 
caste antagonism—which have to be 
reconciled by one system of legisla- 
tive reform. It is only natural that 
many English at home and in India, 
realizing that no law, however per- 
fect, could ever successfully cope with 
that task, are anxiously inquiring 
whether the continuance of the old 
bureaucratic system would not have 
been preferable to this democratic 
departure, which, if it fails to answer 
the natives’ expectations, will cause 
more discontent and unrest than the 
approved administration is responsi- 
ble for. The riots of Amritsar and 
Ahmedabad, the culmination of a 
long campaign of discontent and race 
hatred, are ominous symptoms of 
what will happen if disappointed 
illusions should look towards Soviet 
Russia for their realization. 

However, it would have been wrong 
policy, unworthy of the British Em- 
pire, either to give in to the wildest 
demands of native demagogues in 
order to take the wind out of the Bol- 
shevist sails, or to refuse to the Mod- 
erates the inch they justly claim from 
a fear lest the extremists should take 
an ell. To admit a fear of having 
one’s justice abused is only a confes- 
sion of weakness. It requires less 
strength and courage to deny a just 
demand than, having granted it, to 
stem any attempt to take undue ad- 
vantage of the concession. It was not 
fear, but rather self-reliance, which, 
in the course of the debate on the 
second reading, made Mr. Montagu, 
the father of the Act, tell the House 
of Commons that “You dare not and 
ought not to do less than we propose 
in this Bill.” 

A. J. BARNOUW 





Correspondence 


What Shall We Do to Be 
Saved ? 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The present political outlook is cer- 
tainly not encouraging. Both of the 
great parties are so deficient in real 
leadership as to make them appear al- 
most hopeless. All of the bungling of 
the party in power is met by equal, if 
not worse, bungling by the opposition. 

Even citizens who were ardent sup- 
porters of the Democratic party are 
greatly dissatisfied with its conduct of 
affairs. It has shown great faults and 
shortcomings in handling larger matters, 
and at every point where the administra- 
tion of affairs touches the individual it 
has been bungling and stupid beyond be- 
lief, and constantly irritating. The policy 
almost appears to be to make it as hard 
as possible for the individual to live with 
his Government. 

If one may judge from the talk of the 
average man, regardless of political 
affiliations, the country is eagerly and 
impatiently awaiting the opportunity for 
a change. But where can we look for 
improvement? Certainly not to the Re- 
publican party, unless some miraculous 
change shall take place in its leadership, 
and there is at present no evidence in 
sight of any tendency in that direc- 
tion. 

Thoughtful citizens are in a great 
dilemma. What shall we do to be saved? 

I have been able to see but one hope, 
and that is to nominate Herbert Hoover 
on an Independent ticket. Mr. Hoover, 
it seems to me, could unite the conscience 
and intelligence of the country, and 
could draw enough votes from both par- 
ties to be sure of an election; and, if 
elected, would be free to draw upon the 
best and most capable elements of both 
parties for the support of his Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Hoover seems to be the 
one man in sight who would be likely to 
give our present problems the sane con- 
sideration which they need; he is the 
one man in the public eye whose every 
word and act has been thoroughly sane; 
who commands the respect and admira- 
tion of the entire world, and who has 
to his credit what is perhaps the great- 
est piece of administrative work in his- 
tory. 

I was an ardent supporter of Mr. 
Wilson in his first campaign, and should 
have voted for Hughes at the last elec- 
tion, had his conduct during the cam- 
paign permitted it. As it was, I re- 
frained from voting, for the first time 
in my life in a Presidential election. 

M. L. 
Philadelphia, January 16 
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No Pilot at the Wheel 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

For several months our country has 
had a chief executive in name only; is 
it not time that we provided ourselves 
with one in fact? Since the President 
was struck down in the early fall he 
has seen almost no one but his wife, his 
doctor, and his private secretary. We do 
not know the nature of his affliction. We 
do not know what reports of the state of 
the nation are made to him. But we 
do know beyond all doubt that the coun- 
try is entering upon a critical period of 
its history which even threatens the 
stability of its form of government; the 
ship of state meanwhile is drifting 
through these perilous waters with no 
one at the wheel. Dr. Grayson tells us 
the President is progressing steadily. 
We all hope that he is; but let us not 
delude ourselves into thinking that he is 
likely ever to recover completely from his 
stroke. Rest and freedom from strain 
of all kinds may in time bring back the 
semblance of normal health, but nothing 
can restore the vigor of mind and body 
needed to meet the coming struggle. Let 
us consider frankly: can the Government 
continue much longer without a chief? 
I, for one, doubt it. The Constitution 
provides for such an emergency. Let us 
avail ourselves of this provision. 

FRANCIS ROGERS 
New York, January 6 


Queries Concerning the 
‘Social Unit’’ 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The article “The Social Unit at Cin- 
cinnati,” and your remarks thereon, are 
certainly thought-provoking. I find one 
or two matters of rather fundamental 
importance on which Mrs. Tiffany gives 
no information. Is the Social Unit a 
representative government, or do the 
voters have direct control? That is, do 
the seven members of each “Council” 
have a fixed term of office, or are they, 
like the Soviet delegates, bound by threat 
of “recall” to carry out the behests of 
their constituents? And have those who 
“sit on the Central Citizens’ Council” a 
fixed term of office, giving them a reason- 
able freedom to use their own (presum- 
ably) expert knowledge, or are they bound 
by threat of “recall” to carry out the 
policies of the “Councils” that elected 
them? And the same question may be 
raised in regard to the “Occupational 
Councils.” If the latter alternative is the 
true one, the Social Unit is not repre- 
sentative government, and is against the 
whole spirit of our political order. We 
do not mean to govern directly by the 
people; we—in theory at least—select 
specially qualified men to govern us, and 


agree to abide by their judgment, 
making them, of course, responsible 
in the end to the people. Ours 
is a compromise-system between rule by 
the expert and pure democracy, or rule 
by the people; and its virtue lies in this 
compromise character. But if the So- 
cial Unit gives no independent power to 


its elected Councils, then it would seem ~ 


to be uncompromising, unqualified de- 
mocracy, and essentially like the Soviets 
—omitting the class-war and murderous 
methods. And if that is the case, it 
would be potentially a thing of evil; for 
it would kill the very spirit of leadership 
and independent thought which it pro- 
fesses to foster. We hear much of com- 
munity spirit, community organization, 
and the like, in these days, and we must 
beware lest these things become a fad 
and fashion, blindly accepted because of 
their humanitarian or democratic color. 
Let us have, as you put it, “a careful 
study of possible tendencies and pur- 
poses.” And accordingly I (and doubt- 
less many others) would be glad to be 
informed on the above points. 
WILMON H.SHELDON 

Hanover, N. H., January 9 


Intervention in Mexico 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

One of the most puissant—and vener- 
able—arguments against American in- 
tervention in Mexico is that the rest of 
the Latin-American nations will say: “I 
told you so. See! The Monroe Doctrine 
is a sham; the Americans are hypo- 
crites.” 

And yet, when we intervened in Cuba, 
they said the same thing. When we 
withdrew from Cuba, they were dumb- 
founded. They could not understand 
American altruism, or, better, enlight- 
ened self-interest. There must be some 
hidden motive for such an extraordinary 
phenomenon. 

Our second intervention (to restore 
order) explained the whole situation. 
Of course it was a grab game, cunningly 
camouflaged by a temporary retirement. 
“T told you so,” again. 

Our final retirement from Cuba prob- 
ably has never been understood by the 
Latin-American mind. That a powerful 
nation should voluntarily and in accord- 
ance with its word of honor relinquish 
conquest was to them, and many other 
nations, it must be confessed, inconceiv- 
able. Yet it is an historical fact. The 
United States did retire from Cuba after 
assisting her to self government, did 
intervene to restore order, and after 
order was restored, did retire and léave 
the Cubans to govern themselves so long 
as they should refrain from revolutions. 
We insisted that ballots rather than 
bullets should decide who was to be the 
next President in Cuba. Voila tout! 

Expressed in the crudest terms the 


attitude of the United States towards 
Cuba has been about this: “You have 
our best wishes. Go ahead and govern 
yourselves. We will guard you against 
outside interference. We look to you to 
be decent in internal affairs. If you 
start a roughhouse, we shall turn the 
hose on you. Adids, amigos.” 

We intervened in Cuba because the- 
political conditions of our next door 
neighbor were an intolerable nuisance. 
We abated the nuisance and then re- 
tired, retaining the right to abate a 
similar nuisance should occasion require. 
Those are the plain historical facts. 

Since the days of Porfirio Diaz politi- 
cal conditions in Mexico have been a 
nuisance which we have tolerated for 
the sufficient reason that we have been 
otherwise occupied. International obli- 
gations have been openly and flagrantly 
disregarded, contracts broken with the 
most sinister disregard of alien rights, 
systematic persecution of American na- 
tionals fomented. As far back as 1907 
and 1909 when I was living in Mexico I 
could see the German machinations 
against American trade, American con- 
cessions, and American citizens. 

Shibboleths and formulas have a tre- 
mendous effect on the human mind. But, 
after all, a formula expresses, often im- 
perfectly, public opinion or aspiration 
formed on existing conditions. But con- 
ditions in this world are constantly 
changing, and the formula of yesterday 
does not always fit the conditions of to- 
day. In strict accordance with our 
ancient and favorite political formulas, 
what right had we to impose the Platt 
Amendment on the Cubans? What right 
to interfere and restore and compel law 
and order in the affairs of San Domingo 
and Hayti? Clearly none at all. 

And thus doubtless we shall sooner or 
later be compelled to ignore ancient for- 
mulas and to interfere in Mexico to re- 
store order and respect for international 
obligations. The task of control of the 
country will be enormous, and recon- 
struction still more difficult. A fanatical 
crew akin to our ante-bellum pacifists 
will raise a howl and will invoke ancient 
gods. But in the end Mexico will be in 
the condition of Cuba, peaceful, prosper- 
ous, and self-governing. It will be worth 
the price. In the beginning the Latin- 
Americans will raise their eyebrows, will 
shrug their shoulders and say, “I told 
you so. The Yankees are hypocrites; the 
Monroe Doctrine is a camouflage for ag- 
gression.” But when we go out of 
Mexico without confiscation of territory, 
the Latin-American perhaps will begin 
to understand that the United States 
really means what we say and that there 
is no hypocrisy about us. The lesson to 
the rest of the world will be of incalcu- 
lable value in international affairs. 

E. L. C. Morse 
Chicago, Ill., December 26, 1919 
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Book Reviews 
The Tragedy of von Tirpitz 


My Memoirs. By Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. 
In two volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Company. 
HE bright red dress of these volumes 
was not appropriately chosen. The 
color belongs not to the mood or the 
words of Admiral von Tirpitz, sitting in 
sorrow at Zabelsberg and penning the 
recollections of a disappointed life, as it 
looks through the clouds of the past five 
years. A better dress would have been 
the twilight gloom of an overcast sea, 
with a bedraggled German flag for a 
cover design, flapping on a mast-head 
peering out of the brine of Scapa Flow, 
over the grave of a German dreadnought. 
In the first fifteen chapters, the author 
traces his own history from boyhood, 
through the Naval Cadets’ Institute, to 
officer’s rank in the navy, and on through 
increasingly responsible commands, with 
growing influence, until at the outbreak 
of the war, in 1914, he was not only 
Grand Admiral of the German navy, but 
more than any other.single man the 
creator of that navy as it then stood. He 
had developed the torpedo arm, and he 
had been the most powerful factor in the 
victory of the “battle fleet” policy over 
that of a fleet of cruisers. Back in the 
eighties, he had been in close touch with 
his kinsman Caprivi, then at the head 
of the Admiralty, whose constant state 
of mind he sums up in the words, “Next 
year we shall have a war on two fronts.” 
And they had planned together how von 
Tirpitz was to run a torpedo division 
into Cherbourg the moment war was de- 
clared, to be followed at once by the 
battle fleet and a bombardment. By 
training and temperament he was fully 
prepared to be a leader in actual war. 
And at last “the war,” always lying 
as a possibility just under the horizon, 
loomed up into view. From that moment 
on, von Tirpitz sees in the official con- 
duct of his country little but a continued 
succession of deadly blunders. The war, 
he thinks, could and should have been 
avoided. Germany had all but reached, 
without war, the point where it would 
have required no war to establish and 
maintain her supremacy—in other words, 
though he is careful not to put it in 
just that form, the point where she could 
have dominated the world by making it 
prohibitively dangerous for any nation, 
or feasible combination of nations, to 
challenge her power. The superman was 
just about to have his superiority gen- 
erally admitted. And just at that point, 
the superman began the four-year series 
of blunders and follies and general in- 
efficiency which finally saw the German 
army hastening back to, and over, the 
_Rhine, with the Allied forces at its heels, 


the Hohenzollern dynasty shattered, the 
Emperor an exile, and the fleet, the pride 
of the Grand Admiral’s life, wallowing 
beneath the waves of Scapa Flow, sunk 
in bitterness and littleness of spirit, by 
its own commanders. 

Though holding that Germany blun- 
dered into a war which by wise diplo- 
macy she could have averted, he is still 
quite sure that the guilt of bringing on 
the war belongs elsewhere. “The com- 
plete absence of instinct with which the 
Chancellor proceeded” was not so grave 
an offense against international morality, 
in his view, as “the vagueness of Eng- 
land’s attitude during the crisis,” a 
vagueness persisted in by the British 
Cabinet, “though it was well aware of 
Bethmann’s love of peace and his whole 
nature.” Of course this means that if 
Uingland had made it certain that she 
would be a participant, Germany would 
have avoided the conflict. But did any- 
body outside of Germany doubt, during 
those days of crisis, that if the storm 
was allowed to break England was sure 
to be there? The judgment of von 
Tirpitz against England is that “the 
causa remota of the world war lies, ac- 
cording to the judgment of all honest 
observers of European events—the Bel- 
gian Ambassador, for example—in the 
English policy of encirclement which 
originated in the ’nineties in trade 
jealousy, then hid behind pretexts 
(Transvaal, Navy), poisoned the press 
of the world, linked up all the anti-Ger- 
man forces in the world, and created a 
tense atmosphere in which the slightest 
mistake could cause a most terrible ex- 
plosion.” All this, if true, would prove 
a very high degree of efficiency in that 
nation which the superminds of Berlin 
had so often pictured as hopelessly effete. 

But the war once irrevocably let loose, 
Admiral von Tirpitz is sure that the one 
and only correct policy required an im- 
mediate attack, in full force, upon the 
British fieet. Delay meant loss of pres- 
tige to the navy outside, loss of morale 
within, and steady gain in relative 
strength to the British. Furthermore, 
is not the history of naval warfare full 
of instances in which the lesser fleet, 
better managed, has conquered the 
greater? But from start to finish his 
advice was not taken, he could not get 
the confidence of authorities higher up, 
he had no freedom of action, not even 
the poor privilege of resigning his official 
station and taking his humiliation and 
chagrin out of the public gaze. “Here 
I sit and do nothing!” he wails again and 
again, all the more bitterly because of 
his unshakable confidence in his own 
ability to make things go better. “Has 
Ingenohl the genius of a conqueror? 
Pohl certainly hasn’t. . Obviously 
the Kaiser is prejudiced against me. 
Apropos of which I feel, where these 
questions are concerned, that I have more 





in my little finger than Pohl in his whole 
anatomy.” 

The submarine warfare was fatally 
mismanaged, he thinks, at every point. 
It was a bad blunder to shock America 
with such an act as the sinking of the 
Lusitania at the start. American opinion 
should have been worked up gradually 
to the point where it could have stom- 
ached such strong food without revulsion. 
But, the blunder once made, there should 
have been no drawing back, or even ap- 
parent admission that any real wrong 
had been committed. The submarine 
campaign should have begun with some- 
thing which it could really accomplish, 
such as the blockade of the Thames, 
which he officially advised. But “I was 
not consulted at all” he says, “the cam- 
paign being started over my head and 
against my will, and in a form which 
did not promise success.” The ground 
yielded to Wilson in the Sussex note was 
the beginning of German capitulation; 
“from the time of this decision we went 
downhill.” And when the submarine was 
again taken up with vigor, it was an 
equal blunder, for it was then too late. 

The Admiral sees little but gloom as 
he peers into Germany’s future. He is 
unable to “shake off the fear that Ger- 
many has lost her last chance of rising 
to the rank of a great power.” At any 
rate, she must first “come to her senses 
and recognize her old traditions and the 
forces which made her great.” But he 
can not believe that this can happen 
under a republican government. “Our 
breakdown is not due to any defects in 
our old state system, but to the inade- 
quacy of the persons who tried to run 
it.” But those inadequate persons—and 
they appear to have been all but the 
Admiral himself, in his own judgment— 
were brought to their positions by the 
normal working of that old state sys- 
tem; so there you are. Human nature 
evolves a race of supermen, and organizes 
them into a superstate, only to tear the 
latter down through the blundering in- 
efficiency of the former. 

These volumes are intensely interest- 
ing, mistaken to the point of absurdity 
sometimes in judging of outside matters, 
but richly profitable as a study of the 
state of mind that plunged Germany into 
a war which that same state of mind 
made it impossible that the world should 
ever allow her to win. The tragedy of 
von Tirpitz, doomed to see his own life- 
work, without fruition, sink in dishonor 
beneath the brine of Scapa Flow, is 
merely a replica in little of the more 
stupendous tragedy of modern Hohenzol- 
lernism. Fame and fortune await the 
dramatist who has the genius and cour- 
age to break away from present dramatic 
habit, and put either the lesser or the 
greater of these two tragedies into the 
form which Aeschylus or Sophocles would 
have chosen. 
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Sensitivism 


Ecstasy: A Stupy or Happiness. By Louis 
Couperus. Translated by Alexander Teix- 
eira de Mattos. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 

SepreMBerR. By Frank Swinnerton. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

Se ” considerably antedates 

the four “Books of the Small Souls,” 

by Couperus, which have recently been 
rendered into English by Mr. de Mat- 
tos. It is the third of his novels, written 
in the early nineties when he was con- 
sciously one of a school of Dutch novel- 
ists who styled themselves “sensitivists.” 
An English (or English-writing) critic 
of the time defined this “sensitivism” of 
theirs as “a development of impression- 
ism grafted upon naturalism.” Stepping 
delicately away from this slough of 
-isms, after a hasty acknowledgment of 
its depth, let us look at our small res- 
cued object. It belongs to the period of 
languid-intense ingenuities, of over-ripe 
estheticism to which the term “deca- 
dence” attached itself. Holland, like 
France and England, was bored with the 
usual thing, the ordered tempestuous- 
ness of the romantic mode as well as the 
ordered beauty of the classic mode. 
There remained the relatively unex- 
ploited beauties of dubiety, ugliness, and 
decay, flickeringly illumined, in default 
of any constant star, by phosphorescent 
gleams of emotional and temperamental 
yearning towards the unattainable. Cou- 
perus’ people impress us first with their 
unescapable fellow-humanity. Dutch in 
name and tongue and habitat, they are 
in substance, in their real being, 
strangely familiar. Friends? neighbors? 
Cousin this or that? Why, ourselves! 
Ourselves ingeniously denuded and ex- 
posed to minor but persistent torments, 
suffering subtly but intensely; creatures 
held in life as in a cage, by ties of blood, 
social convention, personal habit. Selves 
by no means despicable, yet rarely able 
either to seize a bold happiness or to 
rise above plaintiveness and self-devour- 
ing melancholy to the higher tragic 
plane. “Small Souls’—such are the 
beings by whom, in Couperus’ eyes, the 
modern world—that is, the end-of-the- 
century world—was peopled. 

In “Eestasy” he has not yet developed 
the later formula whereby his sensitiv- 
ism, though it never leaves the scene, 
does yield the foreground to a realism 
less feverish and somewhat more robust. 
There is a brooding plaintiveness in all 
of Couperus’ work. The only happiness 
he can apprehend is a happiness of illu- 
sion; and it is of this kind of happiness 
that the present novel is a study. It is 
a story of two persons. The woman is 
by chance a widow with two children, 
but still “unawakened;” a girl dreaming 
contentedly enough of she knows not 
what: “It was the dreaming of one on 
whose brain lay no obsession either of 


happiness or of grief, the dreaming of 
a mind filled with peaceful light; a wide, 
still, grey Nirvana, in which all the 
trouble of thinking flows away and the 
thoughts merely wander back over form- 
er impressions, taking them here and 
there, without selecting.” She languidly 
cares for her children, reads a little, 
keeps a diary in which are luxuriously 
recorded her tiny emotional and esthetic 
reactions. But day-dreaming is her 
chosen state: “I only feel myself alive 
when I am doing nothing,” she confesses, 
with a tolerable degree of complacency. 
Now, of course, all a young woman in 
this mood needs is, as it were, the jolt 
of love. Our Cecile gets it at the hands 
of the masterful Quaerts. In their 
matching of egotism, active and passive, 
he wins, hands down. For him, over- 
experienced in carnal love, a_ spiritual 
passion chances to be in order; poor 
Cecile is to be both its object and its 
victim. She takes too literally his pro- 
testations of disinterested idealism, and 
throws away the real man in order to 
keep the empty phantom of his worship. 
All this in a strain of well-nigh excru- 
ciating sensibility, or should we say sen- 
sitivity ?—a sensibility refined and intel- 
lectualized to the point of deliberate 
self-torture. 

Henry James’s method (bred of the 
same period) was akin to this, though 
so much cooler emotionally and keener 
intellectually; and so, in some of his 
work, at least, is the method, the more 
characteristic process, at least, of one of 
England’s newest among “new novel- 
ists,” Frank Swinnerton. It achieved its 
own kind of perfection in “Nocturne,” 
which seemed to sustain its extraordi- 
nary pitch and vibrancy without effort. 
In “September,” with its larger scale 
and necessarily more variable mood, the 
effect is less certain. Here are a well- 
bred English pair, fifteen years married, 
no longer lovers, and not yet content 
with wedded friendship. It is the peril- 
ous “mid-channel” phase so often inter- 
preted in recent drama and fiction. Are 
youth and its happiness really past, or 
may not one more taste of it be some- 
how snatched, even now, from unchari- 
table time? The husband is a natural 
philanderer, and the discovery of his pas- 
sion, at forty-nine, for a young girl, 
arouses contemptuous pity rather than 
any more poignant emotion in the wife. 
It is with her discovery that she her- 
self is capable of a similar lapse, or re- 
awakening, that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. At thirty-eight, with her beauty 
only beginning to fade, she is a natural 
object for chivalrous adoration on the 


~ part of an imaginative youth of twenty- 


six. What happens in the end to these 
four people is by no means astonishing 
or even novel, as fact and fiction go. 
The real action takes place in the heart 
and mind of the wife Marian. In her 


person, as it were, a person concealing 
beneath its notably calm and even cold 
surface a temperament of extreme sensi- 
tiveness, we suffer the quivering torments 
of a passion acknowledged and cher- 
ished, yet never revealing itself even to 
its object. And we seem to share her 
heroic yet inevitable sacrifice to youth and 
its rightful emoluments. Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s sensitivism, if the term may prop- 
erly be applied to him, is on the side 
of the angels. Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, he does not throw decency 
overboard because hypocrites exist, or 
exalt impulse over principle. This is a 
study of character triumphing over tem- 
perament. His concluding sentences, 
with their frank didacticism, would be 
unimaginable from a Cannan or a Mac- 
kenzie: 

Marian was now very composed and reso- 
lute, and entirely mistress of herself, as she 
had always been and as she always would be. 
She had been able to feei sympathy and under- 
standing because she had the power to give 
inexhaustibly; but her reward thenceforward 
was to lie in the love and trust of her fellows 
rather than in any satisfaction of her own 
passion for happy experience. If Marian could 
have prayed for a gift, she would have de- 
manded joy in her life. Instead, nature had 
given her as compensation the strength and 
courage to endure her own pain and the ability 
to imagine and soften the distress of others. 
If it is not the first of gifts it is among.those 
most rarely bestowed upon poor mortals, and 
is without price. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Hard-Boiled Poetry 


Yanks. A. E. F. Verse. Originally published 
in the Stars and Stripes, the official news- 
paper of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

AR brings out the distinction be- 

tween “rare” poetry and poetry 
hard-boiled. Rare poetry is precious. Of 
hard-boiled poetry the quality is not 
strained nor the diction restrained, and 
it falls pitilessly on the just and on the 
unjust. It is the poetry of the hard- 
boiled guy, who accepts only that which 
expresses his own moods and experience 
in his own phrase. Since as a rule he 
does not swagger gracefully (he is apt 
to be muscle-bound), such sentiment as 
it has is usually without glamor or ro- 
mance. It is the iron ration of literature, 
warranted to withstand any climate and 
all the exigencies of war and for the time 
being to sustain emotional life. It has 
no pride of birth nor consciousness of 
its heritage. Mr. Kipling achieves it; it 
eludes Mr. Serviss as an ideal; but for 
the most part it emanates from men who 
normally scoff at the very name of poetry, 
which they give to everything they dis- 
like in literature and then kick it about 
the floor—in contradistinction to the op- 
posite party who give the name poetry 
to whatsoever they love and discard all 
else. In time of peace, we have it in 
cowboy songs, railroad songs, sailor 


chanteys and all such, but, like eggs 
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cooked in the crater of the volcano, it is 
at its best when it tastes like—war. 
“Yanks” is a collection of the hard- 

boiled poetry of the war, and as such it 
is distinguished from other anthologies 
of war poetry. To the young veteran 
the first pleasure of the book will be that 
of the fireside return to the memory of 
hardship. “Forsan et haec olim memi- 
nisse juvabit” was a frequent mood in 
the A. E. F., usually expressing itself 
in the form of allusions to future ses- 
sions about the cracker barrel and the 
stove of the corner store, or in rocking- 
chairs on the veranda “when we join 
the Soldiers’ Home—A-h-h-men-n!” In 
these verses the “soldier come from the 
war” greets old friends who were with 
him in the thick of it. He recalls where 
he met them last, not long ago, to be 
sure, but still distant enough in time and 
space to have become part and parcel of 
his sentimental past. He recalls the day 
when the Stars and Stripes came into 
camp. He always tried to reach the 
Y. M. C. A. hut in time to get one, and 
turned first to about page 7 for Wall- 
gren’s comics, then to page 4 for the 
“Army Poets”—then it would be “Say, 
fellows, listen to this: 
Rations? Oo-la-la! and how we love the man 
Who learned how to intern our chow in a 

cold and clammy can. . . 
Mess kits flown the coop, cups gone up the 

spout; 
Use oan’ thumbs for issue forks, and pass the 

bull about. 
Here it is now on page 121—and here’s 
the one Bill had pasted up in his bunk; 
and here’s the one Mac always sprung 
when you tried to graft anything off 
him; and here’s the one Blondy wrote 
and would never have sent in if we 
hadn’t told him it had the others skun 
a mile—and look at it now! He finds 
many old favorites, but looks for others 
in vain. Where is that profound truth 
about a chance meeting with a poilu 
which ended 

He left at last with a gay “Bon chance!” 
And all the cigarettes I had? 

There were some little gasps in free 
verse that one would not willingly let die: 
An’ she (She’s my girl) 

An’ she said—— 
And a wail about 


Sick of the smell of billets, 

Sick of the chow, 

Want to leave France and put on long 

pants, 

Want to go now! 
Of course the editors could not print all, 
but if they could have taken a plebiscite 
of the readers of “The Army Poets” 
column as a basis for their selection, 
they might have made the book even 
more interesting than it is to both reader 
and student. 

The mood of “Yanks” is the mood 
of the A. E. F., serious of deed and light 
of speech. Sentiment where it occurs is 
first of all sincere, then broken across by 


a flash of realism or of humor. The 
bugler who can no longer blow taps since 
he played his buddy off ends his con- 
fession with a pun; 

I can’t blow taps no more . . . but say! 


I tapped a German skull the other day, 
And that squares me! 


It shows again in “Me—an’ War Goin’ 
on-—’’ 


Me, that ain’t a poet, growin’ poetic... 
Me—a-murmurin’ a prayer for Maggie, 
An’ stoppin’ to laugh at Slim, 
An’ shoutin’ “To the right of the road for the 
Swoi-zant-canze !” 
Them babies that raise such hell up the line, 
An’ marchin’, 
An’ marchin’ by night, 
An’ sleepin’ by day, 
An’ France, 
An’ red wine, 
An’ me thinkin’ 0’ home; 
Me—a-leadin’. a column,— 
An’ war goin’ on! 
which gives us also the rarer mood in 
which the conscious artist has stepped 
outside the man and each wonders at 
the other. Again we find the artist 
conscious but not self-conscious, his 
mood truly lyric, and the product any- 
thing but ballad-like: 
The wise years saw him go from them, 
Untaught by them, yet wise; 
He had but romped with the hoyden years, 
Unwitting how time flies ; 
Whose laughter glooms to wistfulness 
At swift, undreamt good-byes. 


We with the war ahead, 

You who have held the line, 
Laughing, have broken bread, 

And taken wine. 
If these are not hard-boiled, neither are 
they so rare as one might suppose, nor 
specially significant. A body of men like 
our army overseas has its lyric poets, 
and its scholars as well; he who writes 
of “The Old Overseas Cap” seems to 
know his Marlowe no less than his 
Homer: Helen went a. w. o. 1. to Paris, 
and 
Shipping boards gave no trouble with quarrels 

or slips: 
The beauty of Helen had launched all the 

ships. 
But most of this verse is like folk-lore 
in that it is lyrically anonymous, express- 
ing none but communal feelings in the 
communal phrase. There is little of the 
“hero stuff,” nothing of pomp and cir- 
cumstance. For the most part it is rou- 
tine turned into literature. The dough- 
boy finds himself in 

A world of 

Hizzing (sic) bullets, 

And mustard gas, 


And cold, sleepless nights, 
And no food for days, 

And huns who cried 

“Kamerad !” 

(When their ammunition was gone), 
And filthy clothes, 

And cooties, 

And cooties, 

And cooties. 


There he expresses in racy idiom his re- 
action to the things that are real to him: 


reveille, pie, mud, the girl at home, 
camions, corn-willy, mother, the “8-40” 
train, R. T. O., kid sister, the bugler, 
the guns, the censor, the campaign hat, 
the little towns, the orphans of France. 

For the most part, it was the folk who 
made the poetry of the army in France, 
and if students of balladry do not collect 
and study the product they miss their 
opportunity. The editors of the Stars 
and Stripes sifted it first for the news- 
paper, and now again for the book, and 
for the general reader it is better so. 
But the student of American popular 
poetry would find in the heap of chaff 
much to interest him. These pieces are 
homeless, nameless, parentless waifs and 
strays that drifted through camps and 
trenches. A few of them have found 
their way into print, many circulated 
in manuscript, others, especially the 
“high-kilted” ones, lived in memory and 
passed by word of mouth, and the col- 
lector gathered them as best he could 
from oral rendition. Songs of the vari- 
ous branches of the service are fairly 
well-known: 


The Ordnance, the Ordnance, we play with 


Dynamite is our delight, we take it with our 


, 
We play baseball with hand grenades, and cans 


full of H. E. 
We all drink nitro-glycerine when we go on 
a spree. 


There are those which celebrate the vari- 
ous organizations, as that of “The Shock- 
ing 144th,” which declares that when 
the news of its arrival in the trenches 
reached Berlin 
All the Reichstag tore their whiskers— 
“Mein Gott! the beans are spilled!” 
More of the true ballad is in “The 
Roamer’s Romance in France,” unsophisti- 
cated, though with occasional journalistic 
turn of phrase, as, in speaking of the 
heroine, 
We need not describe her beauty, for her 
looks were rare to find, 
As her eyes reflected loveliness were smiling 
as they shined. 
Her appearance favored America’s type, for 
not many years before 
She had resided there and journeyed here in 
the early days of war. 
As an example of such sentiment as hard- 
boiled poetry allows itself, we have the 
lyric burst which ends 
Just kindly remember wherever you roam 
That Shakespeare was right, kid, there’s no 
place like home. 
or 
Why keep me feeling lonesome, why keep me 
feeling blue 
When you know that the thing that will cheer 
me up is only a line from you? 
Probably none exceeded in popularity 
that which described how 
With vigorous hop we go over the top 
In the terrible Battle of Paris . . 
But say, on the square, I’d rather be there 
On the Somme, on the Marne, or at Arras; 
For with vin blanc a snootful it’s hard to be 
neutral 
In the famous Battle of Paris. 
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From veterans of the battle this senti- 
ment receives hearty endorsement; 
Why six months here with conscience clear 
would surely rate the Legion; 
Eight months or so the D. S. C. for fighting 
in this region. 
Of medals known for war alone you've seen 
the great selection; 
If we survive the female drive we'll rate the 
whole collection. 
All was grist that came to the mill, from 
the medical officer’s prescription, 
“Here’s a cure for all your ills, 
(lodine and C. C. pills). 
Just take this and you'll feel fine 
(C. C. pills and iodine).” 
down to the discharge papers: 
As Willy-with-the-Wallops, 
As Boy-that-Took-a-Chance, 
You put a dozen scallops 
In Kaiser Billy’s pants .. . 
And so we do not need you, 
’Tis sad, but even so; 
It cost a lot to feed you, 
And we must let you go. 
So, knowing this condition, 
And with a silent sob, 
We hand you our permission 
To hustle for a job. 
In such as these, there is little of high 
seriousness, but they ring true, and that is 
what they have in common with the best 
of the verses in “Yanks.” It is fitting 
to close with lines from Pvt. Baukhage’s 
“November Eleventh,” the last poem in 
the volume, 
We stood up and we didn’t say a word; 
It felt just like when you have dropped your 
pack 
After a hike, and straightened up your back 
And seem just twice as light as any bird... . 
If you had listened then I guess you’d heard 
A sort of sigh from everybody there, 
But all we did was stand and stare and stare, 
Just stare and stand and never say a word. 
Though this stands above the level we 
may accept it as true to type, for unde- 
niably it is hard-boiled, and beyond ques- 
tion it is poetry. 
ROBERT P. UTTER 


The Art of the Etcher 


EtcHERS AND EtcHinG. Chapters in the his- 
tory of the art, together with technical ex- 
planations of modern artistic methods. By 
Joseph Pennell. (The Graphic Arts 
Series.) New York: The Macmillan Co. 

“TO” PENNELL is nothing if not al- 

2) ways interesting, instructive, stim- 
ulating—and combative. These qualities 
are in evidence whether he is engaged in 

a newspaper controversy or writing a 

book of technical and historical instruc- 

tion such as the present one. Aggres- 
siveness in the service of one’s beliefs 
may be an exceedingly useful quality, 
and it often is with Mr. Pennell. But it 
may also engender a_ temperamental 
habit, with a suspicion of querulousness, 
which runs to the facile picking out of 

minor errors (as in the remark re W. C. 

Brownell on page 6) and to a disconcert- 

ing want of coherence, of balance. And 

the obvious is at times stated with the 
aplomb of a challenge. 


Our author tells us that he has often 
been criticised for making statements 
strongly, but that if one writes “what 
one knows and believes, one cannot 
write too strongly.” Quite true, and 
that’s just why, when all is said, one 
would not have missed reading the his- 
torical portion of this book. But writ- 
ing strongly is different from proving a 
point by a downright inconsistency. In 
one place, Diirer’s “Cannon” and Rem- 
brandt’s “Three Trees” are contrasted in 
order to make a comparison between 
etching and engraving. Mr. Pennell 
hastens to admit that “some say The 
Cannon is etched, not engraved.” But he 
continues: “To me it looks like an en- 
graving. Feels like it.” Then, on page 
145, comes the serene statement: “The 
Cannon is said to be engraved, but I 
have the courage to doubt it—the line is 
so vital, so superb.” Of course, the mat- 
ter is really of no consequence, and the 
Diirer plate will be enjoyed one way or 
the other. 

Elision of names from the list of 
etchers worthy of a place in the book 
has been practised to a point described 
in a statement overheard: “There is no 
god but Jim, and Joe is his prophet.” 
However, the author’s iconoclasm usually 
has some basis of reason, even if not 
fundamental. One cheerfully under- 
scores objection to the over-rating of 
artists of the past whose chief distinc- 
tion is their antiquity. But to-day, also, 
etching is to more than one an all too 
facile affair. Here, too, to use Whis- 
tler’s phrase, art is “chucked under the 
chin” by the passing artist-gallant. 
That’s the trouble with not a little etch- 
ing to-day. Such passing flirtation will 
not disclose the finer nature of etchirz 
to the artist. 

Mr. Pennell’s preface is a true over- 
ture; it sounds the keynote of the opus 
that follows. One notes, with satisfac- 
tion, the admonition to the student to 
start “by looking at good art intelli- 
gently.” That is the best sort of advice. 
Good hand-books are necessary for him 
who looks for guidance in the appreci- 
ation of etching. They help him “get 
there” (if they are the right kind), as 
the guide-book does the traveler. But 
the ultimately necessary thing is to 
see for oneself. Montaigne’s dictum is 
applicable here, too: “A mere bookish 
learning is a poor, paltry learning.” In 
a postscript to the preface, written at 
the end of the four years during which 
publication was held up by the war, Mr. 
Pennell states a fact which many do not 
yet realize—that new inspiration in art 
is not to be hoped for from the war. 

It was to be expected that so very able 


-a craftsman would lay due stress on the 


qualities of the medium, on the funda- 
mental necessity, for the artist, of un- 
derstanding its limits and possibilities. 
“A work of graphic art,” said Bracque- 


mond, “must bear on its face, undis- 
guised, the character of the technique 
by which it was produced.” That is a 
truth which well bears repetition, and 
Mr. Pennell’s inevitable insistence on it 
naturally leads to the second and rather 
more important part of his book. In 
that he places the rich fruit of his 
knowledge and experience before the 


etcher, offering him a technical guide of 


real value. Processes and tools (ground- 
ing, re-grounding, needles, biting, print- 
ing, ink, paper), allied processes such as 
aquatint, sand-paper method, mezzotint, 
monotypes, are described in a practical 
and helpful manner, illuminated by the 
author’s illustrations. There are divert- 
ing whacks, aside, at the “system” of 
trials and states, as also at cataloguers 
and curators and other little things that 
get in Mr. Pennell’s way. 

The proofreading has apparently been 
carefully done, and the book does not 
show the typographical errors which 
marked both editions of the very useful 
volume on “Lithography” in this same 
series. 

As a piece of book-making the volume 
bears evidence of great care, and the 
reproduction of the prints (the photo- 
gravures are all carefully credited to 
F. A. Ringler & Co.) is exceedingly well 
done—an American achievement that 
need not fear European competition, and 
that fills one with a pardonable satisfac- 
tion. 


The Run of the Shelves 


ISS DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH is 

a porcher. “Porcher” is a new 
word. Why should not the English lan- 
guage put forth a new tendril, particu- 
larly when it is engaged in the vine-like 
function of twining ornamentally around 
porches? Miss Scarborough divides her 
time between New York and Virginia. 
If any one complains that New York is 
uncomfortable and Virginia unexciting, 
the answer is plain: Miss Scarborough’s 
comfort in New York is to idolize Vir- 
ginia, and her excitement in Virginia is 
to abominate New York. She has writ- 
ten a book. The instant disquiet which 
that solemnity called a book awakens in 
all right-minded people is allayed by the 
publishers (G. P. Putnam’s Sons of that 
City of Destruction, New York) in a 
note which affirms that the book is a 
“book of whimsy,” and that the author 
“loafs.” Other comforts await us in the 
“Foreword.” It makes one’s mouth 
water to be told that the book has been 
“written with tongue acheek.” It breaks 
every rule of “unity, coherence, and con- 
tinuity,” as all books that have virtue 
enough to be wicked should do. Rules 
are like those paper-filled hoops in the 
circus whose only end and aim is to show ° 
the dash and grace of the equestrienne 
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as she plunges headlong through their 
ruptured tissue. 

Miss Scarborough is the most amiable 
of women. She has angers now and 
then, but they are only the irresistible 
little rages of a golden-hearted person 
whose slumbers on the porch have been 
interrupted by love-parleys on the part 
of inconsiderate young people. She 
loves Virginia (its beauty “wrings” her 
heart); she loves landscape; she loves 
birds; she loves even reptiles, at which 
word the shy reviewer lifts his head in 
proud reciprocation of her smile; she 
loves negroes; she loves negro songs, and 
their pleasant, glistening lines strew her 
pages like streaks of maple syrup on the 
hot cakes, smoking from the griddle of 
which this toothsome book undoubtedly 
consists. Speaking of eating—but who 
can speak of eating but Miss Scarbor- 
ough? She eats on the porch where, 
amid other viands, she “devours the dew- 
washed morning.” “The joyous birds 
slip singing down (her) throat,” like Gi- 
rondists singing on the way to execu- 
tion. She recommends that the inspira- 
tion of poets should be gastric, and her 
playfulness on the nourishment of corpses 
is simply irresistible. “The city person 
is dead when he eats, and a corpse never 
does properly assimilate his victuals.” 
But this is not enough. As if to add 
the last touch of diabolic completeness 
to her equipment for the bewitchment 
and bedevilment of her kind, she eats 
slices of watermelon in her bath. 

The examples already given suffice to 
prove that Miss Scarborough is the jol- 
liest person left on this woe-begone 
planet. Her book is a “joyous, irre- 
sponsible jumble” of things she likes, 
and she has frisks and pirouettes that 
are inimitable. “Lucia is the kind of 
girl for whom everybody likes to do 
things—particularly trousered' every- 
body.” Such archness and such discre- 
tion! “If either of you saw my ankles,” 
said the agreeable Miss Mowcher to 
James Steerforth and David Copperfield, 
as she jumped upon the table, “I’ll go 
home and destroy myself.” It is impos- 
sible to take leave of a volume that has 
all but made farewells impossible without 
reiterating that it is the rosiest, coziest, 
raciest, laziest, craziest, sunniest, fun- 
niest, gypsiest, tipsiest book that the 
bounty of destiny has ever permitted 
the author of this note to meet. 


The difficulty with which books are 
published in our time is remarkable. 
Hardly less remarkable is the ease with 
which they are published. On our table 
is a book by Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday, 
entitled “Broome Street Straws,” to 
which the publishers (George H. Doran 
Company) have been generous in the 
accessories of thick paper, wide mar- 
gins, and large print. The author of 
these stories, sketches, and critiques, is 





far from a stupid or brainless person. 
Like many of us, he is bright when he 
is lucky; and, again like many of us, he 
is lucky sometimes and unlucky often. 
The point is that he is like the rest of 
us, and why he should be lifted to the 
rank of an accredited entertainer or in- 
structor by the enshrinement in a book 
of his casual and fleeting journalism is 
a mystery which possibly only cashiers 
could solve. As journalism these sketches 
were flanked by work from other hands, 
and they are the sort of sketches to 
which the neighborhood of other work is 
valuable. The hazards of continuity are 
great. Why give us unmixed Holliday? 

There is good sketch-work in the “Ro- 
mance of Destiny,” and respectable, if 
rather desultory, criticism in ‘Tarking- 
tonapolis.” There are also gayeties 
which amuse without surprising us, and 
serious critical dicta, like those on Mr. 
Belloc and O. Henry, which surprise 
without amusing us. Mr. Belloc writes 
the “best English now going in Eng- 
land”; O. Henry’s failure was “amazing.” 
The two assertions may keep each other 
in countenance. 

Mr. Holliday calls Mr. Stephen Lea- 
cock a “rotten bad critic.” We pass the 
discourtesy, more regrettable perhaps on 
Mr. Holliday’s account than on Mr. Lea- 
cock’s. We pass “rotten” merely as 
slang without objection, since that ob- 
jection would be received by slang-users 
as inverted homage. But we should like 
to point out that “rotten” in the collo- 
quial sense is slang decaying, slang worn 
out, and as such should be obnoxious to 
lovers of novelty in its own field. Slang 
is the repudiation of antiquity; it is 
often singularly blind to its own age. A 
man may wear a circus suit, if he likes, 
instead of the ordinary street costume, 
but a circus suit is the very last costume 
in which one can afford to be visibly 
threadbare and dingy. 


“T’Amiral de Grasse” (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui) is interesting for two reasons. 
The first, because it was Admiral de 
Grasse who contributed largely to the 
success at Yorktown, and the second be- 
cause it brings out the little-known fact 
that the Count’s four daughters fled to 
America at the time of the Terror, mar- 
ried here, and, according to the list at 
the end of this volume, have left over 
two score descendants in the United 
States, among whom are members of 
such well-known families as the Living- 
stons and Schuylers. The following un- 
published letter from the author, Canon 
Max Caron, of Versailles, gives evidence 
that the old dislike for Lafayette still 
exists in conservative circles in France. 

Here is how I happened to write this life 
of the great sailor. During a number of 
years chance, or Providence rather, caused me 
to spend my two-months’ vacation in the 
Chateau de Tilly, which belonged to the Ad- 
miral, and where he spent his closing years. 


In the church of the village of Tilly was de- 
posited, as was asked in his will, the Count’s 
heart. So, naturally, I was led to examine 
into the career of this man, as everything in 
the chateau and the church spoke to me of 
him. And the result was that I arrived at 
this conclusion—that it is much more to Ad- 
miral de Grasse than to General Lafayette 
that the United States owe their liberty. And 
yet everybody celebrates the latter and nobody 
speaks of the former! The real truth lies 
here—the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Vergennes, conceived the thought of an armed 
intervention on the part of France in aid of 
the insurgent Americans; Louis XVI fur- 
nished the means and Count de Grasse car- 
ried out the plan. If I havé succeeded in 
proving this, as I think I have, I have done 
a good thing for my country and for America. 


It may be the vogue of the rhymed 
advertisement—those little verses about 
somebody’s soup and somebody else’s 
cough lozenges which so delightfully 
sing themselves into one’s memory— 
that has led Mr. Emile Berliner to put 
forth in the interest of hygienic im- 
provement some illustrated “Health Jin- 
gles” under the title of “Muddy Jim”: 

A naughty lad was Muddy Jim, 

He hated soap and water, 

Nice little girls wouldn’t speak to him, 

Tho’ he wished and thought they ought to. 
Jim, it appears, was rather too—too Bol- 
shevik in his personal habits. But to our 
thinking the treatment which the nice 
little girls meted out to Jim was pre- 
cisely calculated to confirm him in his 
evil tendencies. Their behavior will in 
all probability goad him on to violence. 
Further on in the book, germs are held 
up to scorn and derision. Very danger- 
ous. Who can say what harm germs may 
be capable of if they are treated in this 
contumelious fashion? Then comes a 
picture of a trim housemaid sweeping 


a room. Why put such absurd notions 
into a child’s head? It leads to things 
like this: 

Mother, will you tell me why 


We are told to “swat the fly”? 

Yes, my dear, because it brings 

Dirt, disease, and filthy things. 
How.much better to tell the child that flies 
should be reasoned with, not “swatted”? 
Indeed, we are quite prepared to find 
near the end of the book a column 
of smart-looking soldiers following the 
American flag. This is the sort of result 
such misguided propaganda inevitably 
leads to. Or, last pieture of all, accom- 
panied by an apparently innocent verse 
in praise of sleep, behold the fairy, Cap- 
italism, lulling a child-like society into 
forgetfulness of its wrongs. We are 
hopeful that so reactionary a volume will 
be suppressed before it has the effect of 
bringing in the revolution. 


For those who like literature written 
in the “Spearmint” dialect the first part 
of Ring W. Lardner’s “Own Your Own 
Home” (Bobbs Merrill) is funny. There 
is an unfailing source of humor, if one 
chooses to look at it that way, in the 
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tribulations that beset the man who pays 
the bills and does the worrying inciden- 
tal to the building of a house. And 
here the language helps. But the latter 





part of the story recounting the efforts 
of a detective to break into society are 
not very funny. All, however, of Fon- 
taine Fox’s little illustrations are. 


Our American Shoe Men 


(By a Staff Correspondent) 


" E produce like gods and distribute 

like brutes,” says an English 
writer, with whom I do not agree, for I 
think that we do neither. Rather, I 
think, our organization for distribution, 
although less consciously developed than 
that of production, is on the whole quite 
as good through its being a survival of 
myriads of individual instances of the 
exercise of common sense in the adapta- 
tion of means to an end. 

But we must all agree that the problem 
of distribution is well up-stage and 
nearing the spotlight. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that a gathering of retail 
merchants like that of the National Con- 
vention of Shoe Dealers at Boston last 
week drew to the big hall of Mechanics’ 
Building a considerable number who 
were not of the calling. 

One must become a little accustomed 

to the convention jazz of electric lights, 
of badges, and of the clatter of group- 
ings and greetings before it is possible 
really to take notice, for this visible glare 
and audible clamor is not the conven- 
tion. 
' They are not themselves so _par- 
ticularly well-shod, these shoe dealers— 
apparently all that is shoe selling is not 
gold. 

There is a programme, of course, 
heard throughout by earnest souls, and 
treated with the utmost respect by all: 
they take their programmes seriously, 
these conventions of American business 
men, but a little stifly, somewhat as the 
newly rich take their evenings at a 
Beethoven concert. There are thought- 
ful papers thoughtfully discussed, but 
the programme is not it. 

One might judge from all the boom- 
ing of localities by patriotic sons that 
the next year’s meeting place was the 
prime object of the convention. Or, 
again, one might think that the election 
of next year’s officers was the principal 
interest. These certainly had their 
place in the sun, but were not it. 

The palpable effort of manufacturers 
to create a nice, optimistic buying spirit 
among these kings of the fitting parlor, 
who hold our feet if not our fates in 
the hollow of their hands, was also suf- 
ficiently in evidence—but still was not it. 

The something that was the spirit of 
this convention refuses to admit that 
any of these brass-band elements are 
more than adventitious. Slowly it takes 
form in our minds as a message —a mes- 
sage gathered from impalpable things, 
from the general atmosphere of integ- 


rity, from the careful explanations of 
the processes of shoe-making and shoe- 
machine making, of methods of jobbing 
and of retailing—a message to the Amer- 
ican people that American business is 
sound at the core, and that it may be 
counted on to meet its problems with 
courage, honesty, and good sense. 

Now, shoe manufacturing and selling 
happens to be one of the most highly or- 
ganized of American industries. No- 
where have the triumphs of American 
inventive genius been greater, Amer‘can 
superiority of method and process more 
manifest, and nowhere are the manifold 
phases of industry more finely correlated 
—shoe-machine making with shoe man- 
ufacturing, shoe manufacturing with 
jobbing, jobbing with retailing. And, 
very significantly, a subject prominently 
discussed at this convention was that of 
possible closer relations between the re- 
tailers of different industries; that is to 
say, more and better organization. 

There has been, and is, a persistent 
group of agitators in American life who 
would convince us that all of this organi- 
zation is bad, that it defies law, fosters 
an insatiate corporate greed, and ex- 
ploits the public. The facts do not seem 
to bear out this contention. 

War prices, and (what is worse) post- 
war prices that have given us our new 
swear-word, profiteering (we may soon 
be writing p——g, as we write d—n; 
for we are enunciating it with increasing 
sulphurosity), are the results of factors 
too numerous and too complicated to be 
glibly ascribed to this or that single 
cause. Admitting that the term infla- 
tion covers most of the underlying sin, 
there is still a goodly portion from 
Adam’s fall in other forces, and in none 
more certainly than in the disorganiza- 
tion of business that has resulted from 
the sudden entry and sudden departure 
of governments as customers. 

Regular profits are lucrative—more 
so in the long run than irregular ones— 
but they tend toward a perpetual paring 
down of excrescences. The regular or- 
ganization of business automatically 
tends to increase service, reduce costs, 
limit margins of profit. It is in the 
state of disorganization that speculation 
flourishes, and with it that sister of un- 
certainty, our profane friend, profiteer- 
ing. A return to normal organization 
carries with it a quick death to specu- 


lation, and a rapid return to normal 


service and prices. 

And after all, what but organization 
do our overheated uplifters and social- 
ists desire? Surely, that, and that only, 








but with this important difference: 
They desire a form of organization 
drawn up on paper (by themselves, of 
course), an artificial rule-of-three or- 
ganization to replace one which has. 
grown up through the generations of 
our free industrial life. That is as if 
we should cut down all our growing fir 
trees and replace them with those little 
made-in-Germany Christmas trees of 
waxed paper and wires—how regular 
their branches, and how very green their 
leaves! But I am sure that America 
will always prefer the free-growing 
type that has its roots in our own soil 
and is not German-made, nor grown in 
the hotbeds of European discontent, and 
whose branches are always moist with 
the sap of new growth and healthy vigor. 

Of this higher type of organization 
the shoe industry of America is an ef- 
fective example. A clerical gentleman 
once differentiated two denominations of 
Christians by saying that the one car- 
ried on its national concerns in the spirit 
of a village parish while the other car- 
ried on its village parishes in a national 
spirit. The shoe industry is of this lat- 
ter type—largely, I suppose, because of 
the permeating influence of that great 
industrial organization by which its 
shoe-making machinery is manufactured, 
leased, kept in order and always abreast 
of the inventive skill of the age. Out 
of this continuing relation a spirit has 
developed that creates a living organism 
rather than a paper-made organization. 
Before we go to displacing this growth — 
of years, with its silent but effective dis- 
ciplines, let us be very sure that we 
understand and appreciate it. Possibly 
we may come to the conclusion that it is 
as much better than anything we could 
sit down and draw up on paper as the 
Constitution of England is better than 
More’s Utopia. 

But we are arrived at ladies’ night, 
and the motor sight-seeing tours; the 
place for the next annual meeting is se- 
lected; the officers for the coming year 
are all chosen; the jaded hotel clerks and 
bell-boys are listless and lazy; only the 
bill-clerk is very busy and very smiling, 
and the home-going is near. The con- 
vention is over, but we have learned a 
lesson. We have sat in with five thou- 
sand as sensible, as brave, as honest- 
souled business men as the world ever 
bred and—blow hot, blow cold—we are 
not to be panic-stricken by the rantings 
of the business-baiting press. And shoes 
will come down in price? Well, these 
men no more than others can re-create 
in a day the wastes of war, or set at 
naught the effects of world-wide infla- 
tion; but this much in all soberness may 
be said—the organization of the shoe in- 
dustry in America is such as to give rea- 
son to believe that it will be among the 
first to pass on to the public the benefits 
of bettering conditions. 
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Drama 


French Plays—Carlo Liten 
and ‘‘Les Bleus de l’ Amour’’ 


EW YORK has not yet awaked to the 

value of the five-week season of 
French and Belgian plays which M. Carlo 
Liten is producing in the original tongue 
at the Lenox Little Theatre at 52-54 East 
78th Street. The repertory ranges from 
Verhaeren’s “Cloitre,” which has bulk 
and significance, through Richepin’s 
“Flibustier” which has bulk (in modera- 
tion) without significance, and Maeter- 
linck’s “L’Intruse,” which has signifi- 
cance without bulk, to Halévy’s “L’Ete 
de la Saint Martin,” which possesses 
neither bulk nor significance. All these 
plays, I hasten to add, have a place in 
literature; I restrict the term “signifi- 
cant” to works that illuminate the march 
of tendency. Personally, I should have 
thanked M. Liten if he had given us 
either six full-length and full-strength 
classic masterpieces or six modern plays 
of the originality and distinction of 
Verhaeren’s “Cloitre.” 

“Le Cloitre” is a play which, in the 
process of gestation, seems to have un- 
dergone something akin to a change of 
species. The feeling which I expressed 
some time ago stays with me to this 
hour: that this play is a comedy which 
has been seized and carried off by a 
tragedy or melodrama. The comedy is 
the more valuable, even the more inter- 
esting, of the two; but the tragedy or 
melodrama has the physical force on its 
side, and the spectator is caught up and 
swept along in its train. It is as if a 
man were looking at some fine etchings 
when a conflagration, breaking out in the 
next street, lit up his windows with its 
feverish glare. He might sincerely pre- 
fer the etchings, but against his will his 
eyes would be held by the conflagration. 

“Comedy” in this case must be taken 
in a rather special sense—the sense of a 
play, not humorous, but satirical, and 
tending only by accident to a catastrophic 
issue. Verhaeren has painted a worldly 
cloister; he has charged it with the con- 
tentions, jealousies, ambitions, master- 
ships, proper, though not peculiar, to the 
world. The world is, after all, an emana- 
t:cn from our hearts, and the cloister, 
in shutting the world out, shuts the heart 
in. Verhaeren has done this thing in a 
high way. His. severity is respectful; 
his exposure is considerate. These men 
have behind them a lofty past symbolized 
in a noble dwelling, and the dignity which 
has forsaken their aims still clings to 
their manners. Respect does not stop 
here. The ancient high spirit persists 
in a young brother called Mark, a recluse 
from the world within the cloister no 


less absolutely than from the world with- 
out. In Dom Mark’s voice, insisting that 
civil crime shall answer to the civil law, 
the cloister judges and condemns its own 
sophistications. As Spenser, following 
Du Bellay, said, “Only Rome o’er Rome 
hath victory.” 

So much for the high comedy—the 
satire. An upheaval throws the play out 
of balance. One of its elements, which 
is, or should be, merely illustrative or 
instrumental, mutinies, as it were, and 
draws to itself the mastery and head- 
ship of the play. One of the monks in 
this cloister is a parricide, who has al- 
lowed an innocent man to be executed 
in his place. The interest of his remorse 
and confession, though cheap beside that 
of the satire, is insistent and overwhelm- 
ing; Verhaeren himself is subject to its 
deflecting force. There is in his own 
eloquence a streaming quality, a quality 
suggestive of flame in wind, to which 
the appeal of convulsive terror and re- 
morse is irresistible. 

The other plays may be treated more 
briefly. Edmond Rostand is captivating 
in the one-act piece, “Les deux Pierrots,” 
which’ means a gay and a sad Pierrot 
who agree only as to the desirability of 
Columbine. The smile and the tear have 
each its gleam, and Rostand could catch 
gleams anywhere. The one-act play “Le 
Caprice” shows Alfred de Musset at 
once in his most virtuous and his most 
frivolous mood. Was virtue a levity for 
Alfred de Musset? “Polyphéme,” in 
two acts, by Albert Samain, is one of 
those nheo-classic pieces which give more 
pleasure to Frenchmen than to Anglo- 
Saxons. The climate of Versailles is 
more auspicious for these things; in 
Windsor Park or Central Park, the 
classic deities shiver. 

The company is able. M. Liten’s con- 
trol of an exquisitely modulated voice 
is absolute. Tone is fitted to feeling, 
like word to meaning, like glove to hand. 
An objector in an acrid moment might 
grumble that the whole process resembled 
a trying-on of gloves; but even that pro- 
cess has its witchery when the hand is 
shapely and the glove delicate. The point 
of the criticism would lie in the implica- 
tion that M. Liten is a student of emo- 
tions rather than of characters. So far 
as I could judge (the pursuit of the 
hurrying French tongue by the laggard 
American ear is a race between hare and 
tortoise) he was even better in the reci- 
tation of lyrics than in the impersonation 
of men. His Balthazar was an affair of 
vivid culminations and passive intervals. 
His Polyphéme, strong in its look of 
ravage and desolation, was almost too 
mobile, in mind and voice, for a Cyclops. 
Mile. Yvonne Garrick of the Comédie 
Francaise quite conquered me in two of 
her three réles; she made laughter ex- 
quisite in Pierrot, and her Galatea was 
an embodied April. M. André Chotin’s 


portrayal of Dom Mark had the single- 
ness and purity of a star. 

M. Romain Coolus is a playwright who, 
in “Une Femme passa,” showed ability 
and even conscience. In “Les Bleus de 
Amour,” a recent offering at the Thé- 
atre Parisien, the conscience absents 
itself, and the ability is—unobtrusive. 
touched with unconcern. M. Coolus is 
not testing his rivets; he is not tighten- 
ing his knots. Comic virtue is evident 
in certain passages, and the wit is redo- 
lent of Paris. It is an idle, shifting, 
strolling life which the three acts repre- 
sent, and the temper of M. Coolus is for 
the moment in exact harmony with his 
theme. 

This assertion may seem questionable 
in the light of the fact that the play 
centres in a French countess who, child- 
less herself, may be briefly classified as 
an amateur of eugenics. The family 
must be continued; her niece must marry 
her nephew; the marriage must be pro- 
ductive. Sureties must be obtained be- 
forehand for the fertility of a young 
man who is a rougher Hippolytus, de- 
lighting in the chase and ignorant of 
women. When this young man declines 
to respond to various suggestions of his 
aunt, the last of which is that he shall 
seduce her own maid, she contrives a 
plan for sending him to Paris under the 
escort of an actress of doubtful reputa- 
tion, whom, in the furtherance of these 
amiable projects, she invites to her own 
lunch-table. 

The American observer of French 
manners is prepared for much, but he 
is unable to view, with perfect equa- 
nimity, this interest of highborn French- 
women in what Mr. Chesterton once 
pointedly called the “human stud.” 
There was a time when French coun- 
tesses were the exemplars of breeding in 
another sense. These are grave depar- 
tures, and the only excuse for departures 
is—arrivals. One should go all the way. 
The countess refuses to make prelimi- 
nary tests of the fertility of her niece. 
I submit that a woman who sacrifices 
convention to science in the case of the 
male, but allows convention to supersede 
science in the more uncertain and there- 
fore more important case of the female, 
is neither a genuine French countess nor 
an honest stockbreeder. Taken seriously, 
the countess’s plan becomes farcical; if 
M. Coolus, on the other hand, propounds 
it as a mere joke, I am lucky or unlucky 
in an ancestry and training which oblige 
me to take that joke rather seriously. 
It is impossible for me to view it as 
a whimsicality among other whimsicali- 
ties. I can not laugh at it between my 
laugh at the rusticities of a provincial 
hunter and my laugh at the polite acerbi- 
ties of a submissively protesting steward. 
This matter is for me a strong liquor, 
a sort of wood alcohol, which, if served 

(Continued on page 92) 
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cA Group of World-Famed Plays Interesting to 
Every Lover of Drama 





ENAVENTE is the latest great writer to 
be recognized as a world figure. “His im- 
portance is a fact that no competent observer 
can escape,” says the Nation. “Spain’s fore- 
most living dramatist is more closely akin to 
Shaw, both as a thinker and a dramatic crafts- 
man, than any other playwright,” says the 
Dial. “It would, however, be grossly unfair 
even to infer that Jacinto Benavente is an 
imitator of Shaw.” 
Two series of his plays have been brought out 


with translations and introductions by John Garrett BENAVENTE 
Underhill. 





First Series Second Series 
His W:dow’s Husband No Smoking 
La Malquerida (produced in New Princess Bebe 

York as “‘The Passion Flower’’) Autumnal Roses _ 
The Evil Doers of Good The Governor’s Wife. $2.00 
The Bonds of Interest. $2.00 








"THESE plays by the authors of “Justice” and “‘Peter Pau” need no introdic- 

tion to Americans. As long as there is an English-speaking theatre worthy 
of its traditions their work will stand among the most interesting and entertain- 
ing dramatic masterpieces. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY J. M. BARRIE 


First Series: $2.00 : Cloth Leather 
The Silver Box, Joy, Strife Echoes of the War $1.75 $2.00 
Second Series: $2.00 Half-Hours ; $1.75 $2.00 
The Eldest Son, The Little Dream, Alice Sit-By-the-Fire $1.00 — $2.00 

Justice What Every Woman 
Third Series: $2.00 Knows $1.00 $2.00 
The Fugitive, The Pigeon, The Quality Street $1.00 $2.00 
Mob The Admirable Crichton $1.00 $2.00 





£y CHARLES SCRIBNER’S. SONS 
FIFTH AVE. AT 48°ST. NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 90) 
at all, can not be properly served on 
the same tray with the lemonade and the 
coca-cola. 

The presence of other material and the 
light and tripping gait of the perform- 
ance relieve these crudities in some de- 
gree. The acting was generally satis- 
factory. M. Gustave Degreziane as 
Gaspard was happy in a smile that 
avowed and disavowed a thousand errors; 
M. André Franky was a good woodsman; 
and M. Robert Casadesus brought dex- 
terity and moderation to the portrayal of 
the crabbed steward, Bigorne. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


The Chicago Opera Season— 
‘“*Zaza’’ at the Metropolitan 


HE death of the distinguished man- 

ager of the Chicago Opera Associ- 
ation, Maéstro Cleofonte Campanini, will 
not in any way prevent the execution of 
the plans he had made. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Herbert Johnson, an 
American, and with the artistic aid of 
Maéstro Marinazzi, formerly of the 
Scala, on Monday next the singers 
and musicians of the company will begin 
another season at the Lexington—a sea- 
son which, at least in some respects, bids 
fair to be of quite unusual brilliancy. 

For the first night we are to have a 
great revival of Bellini’s “Norma.” In 
days gone by this “Norma” was as pop- 
ular as “Carmen,” “Faust,” and “Lohen- 
grin” were later. Those who imagine 
that its former spell is gone may be as- 
tonished (as I was one night in Venice, 
a few years ago) to find that, rightly 
sung, with such an artist as Raisa in the 
title part, it can still thrill one. Few 
singers have the qualities required for 
the chief rdle in “Norma,” which calls, 
not for the graces and embellishments of 
the coloratura style, but for sustained 
and lovely singing and great dignity. 

Of the three novelties announced for 
the first crowded week at the Lexington, 
one is the “Madame Chrysanthéme” of 
André Messager. The story which Pierre 
Loti told so cruelly forms the foundation 
of the libretto. It was invented long 
before the “Madama Butterfly” we love 
so well. And Messager was younger— 
at his best, indeed—when he composed 
his score. The part of the poor, touch- 
ing little heroine, the forsaken Geisha 
girl, will be interpreted, in the right 
way, the Japanese way, by Tamaki 
Miura. 

Hard on the heels of “Madame Chrys- 
anthéme”’ .will - come «another long- 
awaited work—L’Heure Espagnole,” of 
which the .translated title should be 
“Spanish Time,” of Ravel, best known 


here by his popular concert works, and 
more especially by his “Shéhérazade” 
overture. 

A sad significance attaches to the 
promise of the third novelty announced 
for the first week, the “Rip Van Winkle” 
of the late Reginald de Koven. This 
“Rip Van Winkle,” like the operetta of 
Lecocq, is said to take liberties with the 
legend. That may not matter much, 
though, if the English words and Amer- 
ican plot devised for the libretto by 
Percy MacKaye prove to be suited to the 
purposes of opera. 

Besides all these new works we shall 
have “Pélléaset Mélisande,” “Pagliacci,” 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” (with Mary Gar- 
den, for the first time here as the ro- 
mantic heroine), “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” and “Madama Butterfly.” The 
Metropolitan will have to guard its lau- 
rels if this programme is carried out. 

Among the other works we may expect 
in the succeeding month of opera at 
the Lexington may or may not be Mon- 
temezzi’s latest effort (with d’Annun- 
zio’s book) “La Nave,” Camille d’Er- 
langer’s “Aphrodite,” Halévy’s “La 
Juive,” Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade,” “Le Jongleur,” and 
“Thais,” Carpentier’s ever-welcome 
“Louise,” Verdi’s “Falstaff,” Ambroise 
Thomas’s “Hamlet,” Gounod’s “Faust” 
and “Roméo et Juliette,” Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” Lereux’s “Le Chemineau,” Henri 
Février’s ““Monna Vanna” and two new 
ballets by American composers, the ‘‘Bou- 
dour” of the critic, Felix Borowski, and 
“The Birthday of the Infanta” (after 
Oscar Wilde) of John Alden Carpenter. 

To interpret this startling and exact- 
ing repertory the Chicago company will 
bring us far-famed singers. Among 
them will be those two admirable bari- 
tones, Titta Ruffo, long a god of the 
Italians, and Carlo Galeffi, who is said 
to rival him; Edward Johnson, an Amer- 
ican tenor who, under the stage name 
of Giovanni, has become popular at the 
Seala; that master of bel canto, Ales- 
sandro Bonci, whom some have ranked 
above the great Caruso; Mary Garden, in 
her own field still unequalled; Rosa 
Raisa, of the full and mighty tones; 
Galli-Curci, the best coloratura soprano 
living, and Alessandro Dolci, an enga- 
ging tenor. 

The most recent addition to the reper- 
tory of the Metropolitan is the “Zaza” 
of Leoncavallo (who, with no small skill, 
adapted the libretto from the once well- 
known play produced by Mr. Belasco). 
This “Zaza,” though it has no great im- 
portance, will appeal to those who love 
life and movement, wit and humor, 
on the stage, varied by pathos and occa- 
sional violent outbursts. The composer 
has, in a humble way, made use of 
music as a handmaid of drama and com- 
edy on the “Falstaff” plan. In his first 
act (which, by long odds, is the best) he 


has the deftness which delights us in the 
“Segreto di Susanna” of Wolf-Ferrari. 
His second act is rather tame and color- 
less. The third and fourth acts both con- 
tain effective episodes. But nowhere does 
this work approach the level reached, at 
times, in “Pagliacci.” 

The appeal of “Zaza” will be made here 
by the play (for it is really a good play— 
of a bad kind, maybe—set cleverly to 
music). The plot is largely an unvar- 
nished tale of harlotry. And in the cen- 
tre of it stands the striking figure of 
the painted “heroine.” She is an “ar- 
tist” of the vulgar music halls, a crea- 
ture of whims, of passionate freaks and 
impulses. As an exponent of this mere- 
tricious drab (she is that or nothing) 
Geraldine Farrar fairly took one’s 
breath away. She was as contenting 
(or distressing) in her stcrmy moods as 
in her courtesan coquetries (which left 
little to the imagination). In the much- 
talked-of scene for Zaza and the child 
of Dufresne, her lover, she awoke need- 
less sympathy. Her attitudes and poses 
were audacious—now and then, indeed, 
too audacious for the opera boards. And, 
when the chance occurred, she sang mel- 
lifluously. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Reginald de Koven 


HE sudden passing of Reginald de 
Koven, a few days ago, came as a 
shock to those who liked him as a man, 
and to a host whom he had pleased as 
a composer of light songs and operas. It 
was my privilege in other days to share 
with him, as dramatic critic -of the 
World, the work of chronicling the do- 
ings of the stage. His field was music. 
In later years I helped him in his fight— 
a long, hard fight—for the employment 
of our English tongue in opera. Both in 
the theatre and in the press-room “Reg- 
gie’ de Koven, as we called him, had 
warm friends. 

Neither as critic nor as musician did he 
pretend to be a futurist, or even a mod- 
ernist. To him the Schoenbergs, the 
Stravinskys, and the Regers of these 
restless times were puzzling problems. 
To him good music meant above all one 
thing—melody. 

It is chiefly as a writer of tuneful 
songs that most will think of him. 

His most successful work was “Robin 
Hood.” The production of that charm- 
ing comic opera, in 1890, did more than 
vastly more ambitious efforts to improve 
the public taste. By “Robin Hood,” with 
its old English flavor, he may live here, 
for some time to come; not by his “Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,’ his one claim to 
fame as a composer of “grand” opera. 

Toward the end of his career, “Reggie” 
de Koven was a persistent advocate of 
the creation in this country of that much- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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the world shut out— 
with less of ceremony 


speare enters.” 


We think of Charles 
Lamb as a man im- 
mersed in books every 
month of the year. 
Yet winter was his 
‘real time for reading,-- 
“the world shut out.” 


| In warmer weather 
“he makes this note: 
“Walked sixteen 
miles yesterday. I 
can’t read much in 
summer time.” 


“Winter evenings—- 


the gentle Shake- 
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needed institution, a National Conserv- 
atory. For this and other things we 
owe him thanks. 

Though he was not, in any sense, a 
great musician, he had his place in the 
wide field of music. His death, soon 
after the production of his “Rip Van 
Winkle” by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, has left the world a little poorer 
for his loss. 

Cc. H. M. 


Books and the News 
The Theatre 


N the middle of the theatrical season it 

may be pleasant to see some sugges- 
tions for reading about the theatre— 
criticism, general information, and rec- 
ollections of the always golden past. 
These books are mainly about the Amer- 
ican stage. 

To begin with memories of older days, 
Mary C. Crawford’s “The Romance of 
the American Theatre” (Little, 1913) 
will be found interesting, as will the 
volumes by two veterans, J. R. Towse’s 
“Sixty Years of the Theatre; An Old 
Critic’s Memories” (Funk, 1916), and 
William Winter’s “The Wallet of Time” 
(Moffat, 1913). The alliterative title 
of “The Diary of a Daly Débutante” 


(Duffield, 1910) ought to be attractive; 
it is by Dora Knowlton Ranous. Those 
to whom the names of William Warren 
and Annie Clarke mean anything will be 
glad to be reminded of Kate Ryan’s “Old 
Boston Museum Days” (Little, 1915). 
For general criticism and comment 
there is Richard Burton’s “The New 
American Drama” (Crowell, 1913), not 
light reading; and, for contrast, George 
J. Nathan’s “Comedians All” (Knopf, 
1919), which may be named as a sample 
of his books about the stage, in all of 
which there is a little meat and a great 
deal of tabasco sauce. Despite Mr. Na- 
than, the leading American writers on 
the technique of the drama are Brander 
Matthews and George P. Baker. The 
former’s newest volume is “The Prin- 
ciples of Playmaking” (Scribner, 1919). 
Prof. Baker’s “Dramatic Technique” 
(Houghton) appeared last year. Gordon 
Craig writes essays on all kinds of the- 
atrical subjects in “The Theatre 
Advancing” (Little, 1919). Another, 
by Mr. Craig, upon a special sub- 
ject, is “On the Art of the Theatre” 
(Browne’s Bookstore). Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton’s “Plays and Players” (Stew- 
art & Kidd, 1916) has some general 
essays on the theatre, as well as com- 
ments upon certain plays. Ludwig Lew- 
isohn in “The Modern Drama; An Es- 
say in Interpretation” (Huebsch, 1915), 


Archibald Henderson in “The Changing 
Drama” (Holt, 1914), A. B. Walkley in 
“Drama and Life” (Brentano, 1908), 
and Clayton Hamilton in “Problems of 
the Playwright” (Holt, 1917) deal in 
all manner of subjects about the theatre, 
but chiefly in dramatic criticism. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the read- 
er of James Huneker’s “Iconoclasts” 
(Scribner, 1905), a book about great con- 
temporary figures among dramatists. 

Persons interested in special develop- 
ments in the theatre will find these de- 
scribed in Thomas H. Dickinson’s “The 
Insurgent Theatre” (Huebsch, 1917), 
with its essays on the little theatres, the 
“dramatic laboratories,” etc., in Con- 
stance Mackay’s “The Little Theatre in 
the United States” (Holt, 1917), Percy 
Mackaye’s “The Civic Theatre” (Kenner- 
ley, 1912), Alice M. Herts’s “‘The Chil- 
dren’s Educational Theatre” (Harper, 
1911), and Huntley Carter’s “The The- 
atre of Max Reinhardt’ (Palmer, 1914). 

David Belasco’s “The Theatre Through 
Its Stage Door” (Harper, 1909) is va- 
ried and entertaining. Montrose J. 
Moses in “The American Dramatist” 
(Little, 1911) has written a book of ref- 
erence that is also readable, with its ° 
chapters on early playwriting in the 
United States and discussions of the 
work of the present. 
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By GOTTFRIED KELLER 
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into his stories the beauty of Ancient Athens and the mena- 
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will find here naked life, wild and untamed, and dominated 
by passion. A man’s book. $1.75. 


At all bookstores. Postage extra. 
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Richard Aldrich in “The New York Times” 

“A charmingly easy and persuasive style . . . his views 
are consistently squared with high ideals . . . much of 
little known anecdote that is extremely entertaining . . . 
complete, organically continuous, vivid and informing.” 

H. T. Finck in “The Post” 
“Invaluable for reference . . 
of opera.” 

W. J. Henderson in “The Sun” 
“The mass of information in its opulent pages . . . its 
clear, simple and merciless arraignment of the sinister 
powers . . . an array of incontrovertible facts.” 


. entertaining to all lovers 


J. G. Huneker in “The World” 


“He mixes his facts with his lovable personality . 
He knows opera in New York as no one else.” 
W. H. Chamberlain in “The Tribune” 


“Rich in personal reminiscences and anecdotes . 
monumental achievement.” 
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